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*.* TO OUR READERS.—The “Spscraror” is now published 
on Friday afternoon, and is on sale at all Messrs. Smith and Son's 
London Bookstalls and all London Newsagents. All country readers 
can now obtain the paper on Saturday morning, and should instruct 
their Bookstall or Newsagent accordingly. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


_———— 

N Tuesday the Tsar assumed the supreme command of 
the Russian forces. The Grand Duke Nicholas has 
been transferred to the command of the Caucasus. General 
Yanushkevitch, the Grand Duke’s Chief of Staff, also goes to 
the Caucasus, and the new Chief of Staff is General Alexeiev. 
We have written elsewhere of the Tsar’s dramatic decision, 
and of the happy results which, for various reasons, not of a 

purely military nature, are likely to flow from it. 


Meanwhile there is both good and bad to record in the 
Russian campaign. Since our last issue Grodno has fallen, 
and the immediate aim of the Germans appears to be to secure 
the whole railway system between Riga and Lemberg. It 
must be admitted that they have made some rapid progress 
in the last few days. At Grodno, however, the Russian garri- 
son, as usual, got clear away. Only four hundred prisoners 
were taken. A worse joss for the Russians was the important 
bridgehead at Friedrichstadt. It was sometimes said that 
Riga must necessarily fall if the Germans reached Friedrich- 
stadt, but the Times correspondent tells us that, owing to the 
swiftness of the river and the fact that the Russians still have 
some commanding artillery positions, the menace to Riga is 
not immediate. It may well be, indeed, that the Germans 
will secure Riga, if at all, only by sea. And their costly 
attempt on the Gulf has not been repeated. A considerable 
anxiety, as we write, is the retreat of the Russians from 
Grodno. Along this line they are threatened with envelop- 
ment. 














The gcod news comes from Tarnopol, in Galicia. Here a 
combined German and Austrian force was heavily defeated, 
and it would probably have been utterly routed had the weight 
of Russian artillery-fire been equal to that of the enemy. As 
it was, the Russians took more than ten thousand prisoners, 
including over two hundred officers, thirty guns, and many 
machine guns. Further south, in the Trembovl district, the 
Russians have taken about three thousand prisoners and some 
guns. Between the Dniester and the Lower Sereth over a 
thousand Austrians with quick-firing guns were also captured. 
On the whole, we may now fairly say that the Russians have 
held the enemy sufficiently to make a large German triumph 
out of the question this year. Napoleon reached Moscow by 
the middle of September. The Germans are decidedly too 
late for anything on the grand scale. 


On the Western front there is not much more to record 
than a prolonged French bombardment of the German lines, 








counter-attacks seem to have retrieved nearly all the ground. 
General Joffre, who arrived in Turin yesterday week, paid a 
two days’ visit in company with the King to the fighting lines 
on the Isonzo front, during which he made the acquaintance of 
General Cadorna and other Generals, and discussed the 
co-operation of the Entente Armies. 

The most important news from the Balkans is contained in 
the report of an interview between the representative of the 
Petit Parisien and M. Venezelos at Athens. The Greek Prime 
Minister said :— 

“T return to office at a very difficult moment. At the present 

time acts are wanted, not words, and above all discretion. I 
shall not say any more at the coming sittings of the Chamber; if 
questions of too direct a nature are asked, I shall not reply to 
them. I could not reply to them satisfactorily, in view of my 
recent return to activity. We will discuss the most urgent Billa 
and vote the indispensable credits, and then the Chamber will 
take its recess and will not resume work until some time in 
October. Between now and then I intend to work silently to 
restore matters to their proper state and harmony.” 
It is not too much to read into this discreet pronouncement the 
desire of M. Venezelos to reconstitute the Bulkan League. If 
the Entente Powers are unable to bring it about by negotia- 
tion, M. Venezelos is the only statesman in the Balkans who 
can do it. 


Scarcely had Count Bernstorff handed his recent Note to 
the American Government promising that “liners” (whatever 
that may mean diplomatically) should not be torpedoed with- 
out warning and without providing for the safety of the 
passengers (unless the “liners” should attempt to escape) 
than a grim commentary was supplied on German sincerity, 
management, or internal disunion, as the case may be, by a 
terrible violation of the promise. The Allan liner ‘ Hesperian,’ 
when outward bound for Montreal, was torpedoed in the dark 
without warning a hundred and thirty miles west of Queens- 
town last Saturday evening. It is true that no one saw a 
German submarine, and this fact of course makes room for 
the suggestion that the ship may have been blown up from 
within or—much more improbable—that she struck a mine. 
The captain of the ‘ Hesperian,’ however, has no doubt that 
his ship was torpedoed. He says that he saw fragments from 
the torpedo fall on the deck. 


The ‘ Hesperian’ did not sink quickly, and an attempt was 
made to tow her back to port. She carried three hundred and 
fourteen passengers, including a large number of women and 
children, and a crew of about two hundred and fifty. She 
remained afloat till early on Monday morning. Thirty- 
two persons lost their lives, of whom, it is reported, one 
was an American. As in the case of the ‘ Arabic,’ what 
may be called the ‘Lusitania’ excuses did not apply. The 
vessel was leaving, not approaching, the British shores, and 
there was, therefore, no question of her bringing supplies 
or munitions to a “blockaded” country. The affair shattered 
the optimistic hopes which American opinion had founded 
on Count Bernstorff's promises. But Mr. Wilson, as 
usual, is making searching inquiries about the facts before 
deciding on his next step. If it be established that the 
‘Hesperian’ was torpedoed, the outrage will bave been the 
second “unfriendly act” committed by Germany against 
the United States since Mr. Wilson published his definition 
of that term in the present controversy. 
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The recent revelations of the New York Wovrld—briefly 
summarized in our issue of August 21st—bhave been confirmed 
in the most remarkable way by the discovery of an Austro- 
German plot to hamper the United States munition workers. 
Mr. James F. J. Archibald, a well-known pro-German 
American war correspondent, was recently detained in an 
English port, and his papers seized. These included a letter 
from Dr. Dumba, Austro-Hungarian Ambassador to the 
United States, to Baron Burian at Vienna, describing the 
means by which he proposed to disorganize and hold up for 
months the manufacture of munitions in the Middle West. 
The complicity of Captain von Papen, the German Military 
Attaché, in this plot is also established in the documents 
seized. Dr. Dumba’s letter was dated August 20th. Two 
days earlier Count Bernstorff had addressed a long letter to 
Mr. Lansing denouncing the New York World’s disclosures as 
romantic inventions, and a copy of this letter was found in 
Mr, Archibald’s despatch-box. 





Count Bernstorff has refused to comment on these dis- 
closures, but his secretary has admitted that Captain von Papen 
gave Mr. Archibald a copy of his letter to the Secretary of 
State. Dr. Dumba, however, frankly takes up the position of 
reus confitens. Before proceeding to Washington to offer his 
official explanation to Mr. Lansing, he admitted that secret 
and valuable papers had been entrusted to Mr. Archibald. 
He also defended as perfectly proper the methods he had 
taken to foment strikes among Austrian workmen in the 
States, He declared that the workmen were held in a condition 
nothing more nor less than slavery in the great steel plants of 
in Pennsylvania, and owned that he had subsidized many 
newspapers published in Czech and other Slav languages 
to bring home to them the felonious nature of their employ- 
ment. It was to secure funds to provide them with other 
employment if they walked out that he had written to 
Baron Burian. Unofficial reports of his interview with Mr. 
Lansing indicate that it has neither convinced the Secretary 
of State nor pacified public opinion. Dr. Dumba’s meteoric 
career is sketched in Wednesday's Times. It is enough to 
say that he graduated in the Austro-Hungarian Legation 
at Belgrade, the home of forgery and intrigue. 


The Trade Union Congress—the largest yet held—opened 
on Monday at Bristol. Mr. Henderson—the first Cabinet 
Minister yet seen at one of these meetings—was on the plat- 
form, and Mr. Brace, Under-Secretary for the Home Office, 
was also present. In his Presidential address Mr. Seddon said 
he believed the war to be a death-grapple between systems 
that could not coexist if freedom was to be something more 
than a name. Prussian militarism must be destroyed, and 
our share in the struggle would be equal to a defeat unless we 
made the horrors of this war end in the overthrow of aggressive 
militarism. He declared that food prices and war profits were 
the chief cause of the labour unrest, and he appealed to the 
Government, and especially to the Minister for Munitions, to 
equalize the burden and restore national confidence by prevent- 
ing profit-mongering. 

On Wednesday the Congress by a practically unanimous 
vote—only seven members dissenting—declared its belief in 
tle justice of the cause of the Allies, its borror at the 
atrocious methods of the German and Austrian Armies, and 
p.edged itself to assist the Government as far as possible in 
the successful prosecution of the war. The tone of the 
speeches was, with hardly an exception, finely patriotic. Mr. 
Sexton declared that “this was not a capitalist war, not a war 
of aggression, but a war of defence: a war to save their 
homes—to prevent a Charleroi in Bristol and a Louvain in 
Oxford.” Mr. G. H. Roberts, M.P., deprecated all attempts 
to bring about a premature or indecisive peace. Mr. 
Ben Tillett commented on the brutalizing of Trade 
Unionists in Germany by the State, and Mr. Hodge, 
M.P., said that he refused to talk peace with Germans 
whose hands were dripping with the blood of the innocent. 
We are glad to record that Mr. Lloyd George promptly 
accepted the invitation to address the Congress on the question 
of the profits of controlled munition works. 





On Tuesday the Congress passed a resolution against 
National Service. The resolution, which was moved by 
Mr. Seddon on behalf of the Parliamentary Committee, 
expressed the belief that the voluntary system would secure 








all the men required, and protested against the « siriste 
efforts of a section of the reactionary Press” to ean 
“conscription,” which “always proves a burden to ma 
workers, and will divide the nation at a time Ba 
unanimity is essential.” Once again we see the oie 
phenomenon of men being more ready to hate and disiciees 
individuals than to consider the worth of the cause for whic] 
those individuals stand. We have frankly admitted that a 
wished the present revival of the demand for National Service 
had had other authorship. But the cause should be judged 
on its merits, and it is pure weakness to condemn it for no 
better reason than that Lord Northcliffe is said to be 
“running” it. If compulsion is necessary for the country 
we must have it even if ten thousand Lord Northcliffes should 
gain gratification thereby. 


It is not a bad thing, however, that the representatives of 
Labour should have spent their breath on following a false 
scent. If they had condemned compulsion after a really 
relevant debate, we should find more to regret in the proceed. 
ings of the Congress than we do find. The 7'imes correspondent 
thinks that the debaters were fettered by the feeling that they 
did not know what the views of the Government may be, 
They were unwilling to condemn compulsion by an outright 
resolution—saying, for instance, that they would never submit 
to it—becausein their hearts they knew that if the Govern. 
ment sooner or later should declare compulsion to be necessary 
Labour would not take the responsibility of opposing the 
Government. Mr. Tillett argued that men were no longer 
needed to join the colours in large numbers; by far the most 
important need was more munitions. Mr. Clynes posed the 
Parliamentary Committee with a very interesting question as 
to what they would do if the Government actually did produce 
a plan for compulsion. No official answer was returned. Mr. 
Smillie was the only speaker who declared that compulsion 
ought to be resisted by Labour even though the Government 
should announce their intention of introducing it. 


Reading between the lines of the debate, with all its 
rhetoric and intermittent defiance, and not forgetting the 
loud cheers which greeted Mr. Smillie’s threat of organized 
resistance, we confidently predict that if the Government 
resort to compulsion the Trade Union leaders will not be 
found in revolt. Meanwhile all we ask for is ealm discussion. 
Let the supporters of National Service show, if they can—and 
we firmly believe they can—that the vast majority of the 
nation will accept the obligation of compulsion joyfully as 
the fairest method, the most democratic method, and the 
quickest method of ending the war. We must recognize at 
the same time that the position of the National Government 
must not be shaken. It is the only Government for us. We 
could not again go through the perils of reconstructing a 
Government which would certainly be less able than the one 
we have now. We are content to accept the judgment of Lord 
Kitchener about compulsion. We cannot see the least prospect 
of the supporters of National Service splitting the nation if 
their advocacy is kept on these lines, as we hope and believe 
it will be. If the movement turned into an attack on the 
Government or an intrigae against Lord Kitchener, it would 
instantly fail, and would thoroughly deserve to fail. 


Another good sign of the times, besides the somewhat 
negative signals flown by the Trade Union Congress, is the 
comment of the Manchester Guardian, which has long been a 
stout and thoughtful opponent of compulsion. It now pro- 
fesses an open mind on the question of compulsion for the war. 
It would not accept even Lord Kitchener’s judgment as 
authoritative and final. It says that so vital a matter must be 
settled by public opinion, for which discussion is essential :— 

“ We cannot, then, take the view that discussion of the question 
is superfluous. On the contrary, if compulsion becomes a live 
issue the arguments on both sides must be very thoroughly sifted. 
We are not of those who reject compulsion in principle. Deeply 
as we should regret this further step in the militarisation of our 
country, we should cease to resist it from the moment at which we 
became convinced that it was essential for success in the war.” 


That is all that we ask for. 





On Wednesday the Daily News stated that the Committee (pre- 
sided over by Lord Crewe, and having as members Lord Curzon, 
Lord Selborne, Mr. Churchill, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, and Mr. 
Arthur Henderson) which was appointed to consider measures 
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i ing the strength of the Army had drawn up its 
Report, The chief mrs seat is said to be that a quota 
of men should be required from each recruiting district, and 
that if this quota were not forthcoming in a given time by 
voluntary recruiting, compulsion should be applied. We are 
extremely glad to read this statement. It does not of course 
follow that the Government will adopt the recommendation, 
but at all events there is now placed before them, on the 
authority of their own chosen advisers, the only plan which, 
in our own opinion, would give us the men we require under 
a voluntary system. As in the case of Lincoln’s “Draft,” 
voluntaryism would be made a reality by the automatic 
principle of eompulsion lying behind it. 


For many months the Spectator advocated the creation of a 
National Register and the application of the principle of the 
quota. The Register has been made, and there at least seems 
a much better chance than before that the next step in the 
Government programme will prove to be that which we have 
so long recommended. We earnestly ask for the application 
of what may be called the last hope of voluntaryism, not 
because we prefer voluntaryism to National Service—quite the 
reverse, of course—but because, so long as the Government 
are determined to depend on voluntaryism, we want to see 
them exercising it in the most scientific and effectual way. 
After all the exemptions of men who are serving the State 
more usefully as civilians than as soldiers had been carefully 
made, the quota of recruits required from each district— 
calculated according to the number of non-exempted men of 
military age—would be announced. Compulsion would only 
follow upon failure. It would be “up to” the true supporters 
of voluntaryism to save their system. 


The papers of Thursday announced the appointment of a 
Committee under Lord Lansdowne to advise the Government 
on the best method of using the National Register for the 
successful prosecution of the war, and the drafting of an 
interim Report at the Committee’s first meeting last week 
In the Notes above we have expressed our opinion as to the 
best and chief use of the Register. If, as seems likely, Lord 
Lansdowne’s Committee covers some of the ground already 
explored by Lord Crewe's Committee, we trust that its 
conclusions may be the same. Meanwhile the interim Report 
indicates approximately the classes which ought to be 
approached by the recruiting authorities. In other words, 
it isolates certain classes as not performing work which should 
entitle them to exemption from military duty. 


Monday’s papers contained an interesting letter from Mr. 
Balfour on Germany's aims and methods at sea. Without 
claiming any gifts of prophecy or making any boast about 
the future, Mr. Balfour is content to speak with assurance 
of the past, and to state that, though our losses from 
submarines have been formidable, British mercantile ton- 
nage is at the moment greater than when the war began. 
Nor have the innocent alone suffered. “Tho criminals 
also have paid heavy toll.” Here Mr. Balfour gave a 
guarded but unmistakable confirmation of the statement 
nade a week earlier by Lord Selborne as to the German 
losses in submarines. In these facts Mr. Balfour finds 
an explanation of “the amazing change” which has come 
over the diplomatic attitude of Germany towards the United 
States. “The authors of the submarine policy have had time 
to measure its effects, and deeds which were merely crimes in 
May, in September are seen to be blunders.” It is only right 
to add that Mr. Balfour's letter was written before the sinking 
of the ‘ Hesperian.’ 


During the week reports have been published in the 
American and French papers from visitors to the Grand 
Fleet. The group of distinguished Frenchmen who were the 
guests of Admiral Jellicoe for the best part of a week 
included M. Pichon, formerly Minister of Foreign , Affairs, 
M. Mille, of the Temps, and M. René Bazin, the well-known 
Academician and novelist. Although there is nothing 
specially new in these reports—unless we except the striking 
account of the way the ‘Lion’ was safely brought into port 
after the action in which the ‘ Bliicher’ was sunk—the letters 
of M. Pichon, M. Mille, and Mr. Palmer form a remarkable 
tribute to the wonderful efficiency of the British Navy in 
Sweeping the seas, and the equally wonderful silence in which 








that great feat has been accomplished. It was highly desirable 
that representatives of our allies and of the most powerful of 
the neutral States should bave an opportunity of realizing 
what lies behind that silence in the way of discipline, devotion, 
and equipment. 


The most interesting statement yet made in connexion with 
the Volunteer Training Corps appeared in the papers of 
Thursday. It was to the effect that the War Office have 
accepted in principle the offer of the Central Association 
V.T.C. to raise battalions for certain special services in 
France. We congratulate the V.T.U. on the new prospects 
opening before them. Only a small percentage probably will 
be able to break with their ordinary life sufficiently to serve 
in France. But as the greater contains the less, it is certain 
that the opportunity of performing much useful work at home 
will also fall to the V.T.C. 


The British Association opened its meeting at Manchester 
on Tuesday under the presidency of Professor Schuster. This 
distinguished physicist is one of the secretaries of the Royal 
Society, and we may take the opportunity of strongly 
dissociating ourselves from the unworthy criticisms that have 
been made upon him in some quarters on account of the place 
of his birth. No greater proof of his loyalty could be given 
than the fact that he has already lost a nephew in the war and 
that one of his sons has been wounded at the Dardanelles. It 
is impossible not to regret deeply the meretricious patriotism 
that has prompted these attacks. At the beginning of the pro- 
ceedings a letter of greeting was read from the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and a loyal address to the King was moved and 
carried by acclamation. After these unusual prelimimaries, 
Professor Schuster delivered his Presidential address, of which 
we can give no more than the briefest outline. Its general sub- 
ject was the relation between science and practical life, and it 
treated this theme in various aspects. In the first place, 
Professor Schuster considered how far different qualities 
distinguished the man of business from the man of science, 
and urged the view that such distinctions were greatly 
exaggerated and were largely matters of education. The 
power of organization, he maintained, was not limited to any 
particular section of the community, nor was it the natural 
gift of any particular nation. It could be acquired by a 
process of training, and it was self-depreciation to suppose 
that we were less capable of it than Germany. 


Professor Schuster went on to argue that, though the 
harnessing of science to the practical needs of the community 
was of the highest importance, the achievement of wealth 
and power to the exclusion of higher aims could only lead to 
a superficial prosperity. In the worship of material success 
was to be found the seed of the pernicious ambition which has 
maddened a nation, and plunged Europe into war. He there- 
fore insisted that if we desire to enlist science in the service 
of practical life, it should not be because we place material 
wealth above intellectual enjoyment, but rather because we 
experience a double pleasure if the efforts of the mind 
contribute to the welfare of the nation. 


Two air raids—the nineteenth and twentieth visits of hostile 
aircraft to this country—were made on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day nights. The official statement made on Wednesday after- 
noon reported fifty-six casualties in the Eastern Counties. All 
were civilians, except one soldier who was seriously wounded. 
Fifteen small dwelling-houses were demolished or seriously 
damaged, but no other serious damage was done, several fires 
being promptly extinguished. The report adds that anti- 
aircraft guns were in action, and that aeroplanes went up 
but were unable to locate the three Zeppelins employed. 
The raid on the London district on Wednesday night 
was a more serious affair, the casualties reaching a 
total of one hundred and six, of whom twenty were 
killed, while fourteen were seriously and seventy-two slightly 
wounded—all civilians except four soldiers. The answer of 
people in the London district to these criminal exercises in 
frightfulness may be given in an episode related in the 
Manchester Guardian. A_ recruiting sergeant has been 
addressing crowds from a platform made of the débris of 
ruined homes, and the results have been excellent. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 p.c. Aug. 8th, 1914. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE SITUATION IN RUSSIA. 


HE announcement of the Emperor of Russia that he 
is placing himself at the head of his Armies is a 
momentous one for many reasons. It is customary to 
regard a country which finds it necessary to make changes 
in military leadership during a crisis as being in a bad 
way; men talk of desperate remedies and forlorn hopes. 
Aud even while they may try to keep a composed counte- 
nance, they feel in their hearts that the changes are acon- 
fession of failure. It is possible that such things may 
be said now, but there are ample and numerous reasons 
why they should not be said. Indeed, we are certain that 
to regard the supersession of the Grand Duke Nicholas by 
the T'sar as a kind of last hope would be as far from 
the truth as any estimate ofa situation very well coxld 
be. Russia is not like other countries, and her political 
problems have been unlike those of any other country. On 
examination it will be found that in assuming the Com- 
mandership-in-Chief the Tsar has taken just the course 
which will mark a turning-point in the Russian conduct of 
the war, and that no other act on his part, or on that of 
any one else, could have had this effect. It is not imme- 
diately obvious why this should be so. But we will try 
to set down some reasons, 

To begin with, we disavow any pretence of believing 
that in a military sense the substitution of the brain of 
the Tsar for that of the Grand Duke will work miracles. 
We do not suppose for a moment that it will. The 
Y'sar is, of course, a trained soldier, but so is the 
Grand Duke, and a very carefully trained one too, 
who comes of a military family long devoted to the study 
of war with a certain intellectual passion. All that we 
expect of the Tsar as Generalissimo, in a military sense, is 
that he will inspire his Staff and his troops with devotion, 
and that he will exercise the Royal virtue of getting the 
best that is possible out of his subordinates. He has anew 
Chief of Staff inGeneral Alexciev, who has a high reputation. 
To tell the truth, if there are any purely military reasons 
for the transference of the Grand Duke to the Caucasus, we 
do not know what they are, and we need not inquire. It 
is not, in fine, on military grounds that we welcome the 
memorable announcement of the Tsar. We shall always 
think of the Grand Duke with gratitude and admira- 
tion, “whatever record leaps to light” in the future. 
He it was who planned and ordered the generous and 
perilous Russian rush into East Prussia which in the 
critical early days of the war relieved the pressure on the 
Allies in the West. Since then he has overrun Galicia, 
and twice thrust back formidable German assaults upon 
Warsaw. For the past four months fate has been against 
him, but it is clear that he has performed with striking 
success the notoriously difficult feat of keeping great 
armies whole and in touch during a prolonged and hard- 
pressed retreat. He has deprived the Germans of the only 
sort of military triumph which will serve them in the long 
run. He has prevented them from embracing and throttling 
his troops with their long tentacles. The most dangerous 
part of the retreat seems to be already over. It is true 
that there is still much danger, but we are justified in 
believing that the resource and coolness which have 
sufficed hitherto will suflice long enough to enable the 
Russians to reach a line where they can také breath, 
organize their industrial supplies, and turn upon the 
enemy under conditions of their own choosing. Bo much 
for the services of the Grand Duke, whom we salute in 
passing. We could not in justice say a word less in praise 
of his historical achievements. 

Now to return to the effect of the Tsar’s decision. The 
first point is that his action has a vast symbolical 
potency. This might be set aside as mere sentiment 
mm some countries, but it cannot be so in Russia, 
which is a land of mystical people. In a sense which 
penetrates and informs every conception of the relations 
of the Emperor and the nation, the 'I'sar is the head of the 
Russians. He is their religious head (as head of the 
Church), their political head, and, as the homely sayings 
of Russians insist, their family head. There is no such 
conception in any other country. Let us take an analogy 
of the offices the Tsar may render in one respect only from 











as rreat. 

acommon scene in Russian churches. A Russi; : 
seldom preaches. Exhortation or dogma is tga sere a 
of him. What is expected is that he should « lock th 
priest,” and on great occasions it is felt that he worthily 
performs the priestly function on behalf of the people 7 
he has obviously fasted—if he bears traces of his asceticie, 
—and if all his vestments and actions are dignified a 
seemly. The priest is judged according to the degree in 
which he performs his ministrations “decently and jy 
order.” Imagine this popular spirit applied to the respect 
in which the Tsar will be held as Generalissimo. He is 
erforming a vast symbolical act. He represents the people 
fe stands for every section, and gathers up and expresses 
the determination of every class. He takes his decision at 
the moment when a great national fast has begun. 

Let it not be supposed that this is merely decora- 
tive language. The Germans had high hopes that 
they would persuade Russia to make a separate peace, 
There were Germanophils in Russia who also hoped 
and worked for it. They hope no longer. The 'I'sar 
at the head of his Army is a personal guarantee that 
he will neither look back himself nor allow his people to 
look back. It is absolutely inconceivable that the Tsay 
should submit to the humiliation of doing what he 
symbolically pledges himself not to do. Of course it js 
inconceivable that he would have left his allies in the lurch 
in any event, but by his latest act he has once and for all 
taken all the life and heart out of German intrigues and 
manceuvres. It should not be forgotten that these have 
been very real and persistent. The Russian reactionary 
politicians have long felt that their true orientation was 
towards Germany, and it is well known that such 
Germanophils were to be found in nearly every Department 
of State. Moreover, Germans were leaders of commerce and 
industry in many parts of Russia, and here, again, Russians 
with capital to invest had learned to work with Germans 
and to look upon a break with Germany as the worst 
financial and industrial misfortune that could befall. All 
the dangers arising from these conditions are ended. 
Already many Germanophil officials are said to have been 
dismissed. ‘here has been much talk of trials for treason. 
And now the Tsar’s act finally concentrates and puts a 
point on the national resolve. Russia is to be a Russian 
land. German penetration has failed again. If the 
Germanophils revive their legends that the Allies in the 
West look on unmoved and immovable while the fair land 
of Russia is being devastated, they will not be believed. 
Such lies cannot thrive with the Emperor as the head of 
the Army working, as of course he will, in the closest 
touch with the leaders of all the other Allied Armies. As 
for the organization of industry, this is going to be the 
crux of Russia’s trials. Many of the workshops, as much 
of the industrial direction and driving-power, are in 
foreign hands. We in Britain know the difficulties of 
industrial reorganization, and for Russia it will be trebly 
difficult. It is here that the Tsar’s stimulation will be 
invaluable. He will speak with prophetic strength from 
his new position. He has already proved that he recog- 
nizes the vast importance of the subject when he addressed 
the Special Conference on National Defence at the Winter 
Palace last Saturday. He then implored his hearers to 
put aside every preoccupation which might distract their 
thoughts, will, and strength from the one object of 
producing munitions. 

A new Russia has been arising within the old while the 
war has been going on. We have heard little of it, but we 
believe that the changes are deep and wide. A people 
eannot fight for liberty and justice without discovering 
that those ideas daily react upon their own practice. We 
read in fragmentary messages of the parties in the Duma 
calling a truce to their old differences, of political indul- 
gence to the Jews, of more freedom to workmen to organize 
themselves, and so forth. This new heart in the nation 
knows that it must cease to beat if Germany should 
win the war. The rising Russia looks for a leader, 
and the Tsar is there at the very right moment. 
It is a dramatic episode, crammed with possibilities. 
We firmly believe that the Tsar will and can use 
this great opportunity for the eternal good of his country. 
He proposed the Hague Conferences ; he conquered vodka— 
he is a man of ideas and moral courage. We wish him no 
higher honour, which we are sure will be his, than nobly 
to inspire the conquest of Gerimanism in the field. 
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THE TRADE UNION CONGRESS. 
ROM the journalistic point of view, the most important 


feature of the Trade Union Congress at Bristol was 
unanimous vote against compulsory service. We have 


pos Po on this subject in our “ News of the Week.” 
Leaving this matter aside, let us turn to some of the other 
jssues raised at Bristol. In order to appreciate the line 
taken by the Congress, it must be recognized that a 
Trade Union Congress is essentially a professional body 


concerned with the professional interests of the persons 
represented by it. No one would expect a Congress of 
lawyers to set aside the pecuniary interests of the pro- 
fession, and it would be equally absurd to expect a Congress 
of manual workers to forget, even in time of war, the 
cuniary interests of weekly wage earners. In both cases, 

however, the nation has a right to demand that professional 
interests should be subordinated to national interests. 
There is, unfortunately, but little indication in the pro- 
ceedings at Bristol that any large section of the wage- 
earning classes is willing to agree to this subordination. 
No doubt it is true, as claimed in some of the speeches 
made, that the enormous majority of Englishmen and 
Scotsmen actually fighting in Flanders or at the Dar- 
danelles to-day are ‘l'rade Unionists. It is also true that 
an immense number of Trade Unionists have been working 
week in and week out for many months past steadily and 
unremittingly in producing munitions of war or doing 
other necessary national work. It is true, again, that most 
of the speeches on the war delivexed at the Congress were 
animated by a genuine patriotic spirit. In spite of these 
facts, it remains true that Trade Unionists as an official body 
have shown during the present grave crisis in their country’s 
history a much greater spirit of class consciousness than 
of national consciousness, and in this respect they do in 
the main present a contrast to some other classes in the 
community. 

This is the most disquieting feature of the whole labour 

situation. Of necessity the manual workers as a body 
must command an immense, and finally a determining, 
influence upon the Government of their country, and 
the outlook is very grave indeed if they adopt the policy 
of putting their class interests first. ‘This whole attitude 
appears to have its origin in the direct teaching of Socialist 
agitators, many of whom are avowedly internationalists 
by conviction, and all of whom are obsessed with the idea 
of class warfare. Their theory is that manual workers 
constitute a race apart, oppressed by a minority of well-to- 
do persons, who with much cunning have succeeded in 
obtaining sufficient physical force, represented by police- 
men and paid soldiers, to keep the mass of the nation in 
subjection. The only beginning of a justification of this 
theory is to be found in the fact that in practice the child 
born of a working-class family has much less chance of a 
good time in life than the child born of a well-to-do family. 
Men undoubtedly do rise from the lowest ranks to the 
highest position, but it is not very easy, and in practice it 
israre. To that extent the Trade Union theory of a small 
upper class and a large lower class is true. But when we 
look a little deeper we see that this primary division is far 
less important to the masses of the population than the 
multitude of secondary divisions which have partly been 
created by Trade Unionism itself, and are certainly main- 
tained by it. Even at the present moment many of the 
Trade Unions, while rofessing to act in the interests of 
wage-earners as a body, are in effect acting solely in the 
interests of a small minority of skilled workers. 

The main conflict between the nation and Trade 
Unionism at the present time turns upon the question 
of the professional interests of certain limited groups of 
skilled workmen, such as the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers. That Society is not only still continuing—as 
Mr. Lloyd George’s telegram to Mr. Seddon clearly 
indicates—to limit the output of each individual workman, 
but is also opposing the utilization of unskilled workpeople, 
male or female, for work which has hitherto been arbi- 
trarily classified as skilled. In other words, the aristocrats 
of labour are using their professional power to crush the 
democracy of labour. Though the general public is not 
aware of the fact, there is an enormous amount of humbug 
in the distinction between skilled and unskilled labour. 


done by skilled men could perfectly well be done by 
unskilled men or women. It would clearly be an 
advantage to the great mass of unskilled labourers 
to be admitted to the opportunity of doing this 
work. ‘Their whole status would be raised thereby, for 
the technically unskilled labour market would at once be 
relieved, with the result that the lowest grades of labour 
would be able to command a higher wage. 

There is no change more desirable in our social system 
than this. Men employed as agricultural labourers or in 
other work classified as unskilled can rarely command a 
wage of more than 18s. to 20s. a week, and in many cases 
have to be content with much less. Yet as long as 
aristocrats of labour like the A.S.E. maintain their 
exclusive policy it is very difficult indeed to find fresh 
outlets for men whom fate has condemned to the ranks of 
unskilled labour. When this great fact is realized the 
public can see that behind the professed enthusiasm of 
Socialists for the cause of humanity as a whole there is 
little more than crude professional selfishness. Nor has 
such a great event as the war, so far as can be gathered, to 
any appreciable extent changed this purely professional 
attitude of the skilled manual worker. His spokesmen do, 
indeed, pretend that he is only maintaining his restrictive 
regulations because he does not wish private employers to 
make large profits out of his increased output of work. In 
reply, it might fairly be argued that, even if the employer 
made excessive profits, it would still be the duty of the 
workmen to increase the output of those goods which are 
essential to success in warfare. A soldier in the trenches 
never pauses to argue whether he or his officer will get the 
greater advantage from his heroism; he fights because it 
is his duty to fight. But a good many Trade Unionists have 
not yet grasped the fact that on them also at this crisis 
rests a national duty to work. 

Waiving that point, however, Mr. Lloyd George, in the 
telegram above referred to, showed that on the facts of the 
case the Trade Unionists are wrong. He stated that in 
seven hundred and fourteen establishments engaged in 
making munitions of war profits are already controlled, 
so that the particular danger which obsesses the Trade 
Unionist is no longer to be feared in these establish- 
ments. Yet there is no evidence that even here the Trade 
Unionists have in fact abandoned their restrictive regula- 
tions. It is worth while to add that the conception 
of controlled establishments raises new difficulties, the 
solution of which no one has yet been able to discover. 
A firm which, from patriotic or other motives, devotes its 
establishment to the production of munitions of war may 
become controlled, and lose the possibility of making ~ | 
appreciable profit. Another firm which carries on wor 
equally important to the nation, but not coming under the 
technical rules of the Munitions Act, may pile up immense 
profits. Indeed, the anomalies are so absurd that the 
mining industry, where the workmen accuse the masters of 
making exorbitant profits, has been exempted from the 
operation of the Munitions Act by the action of the workmen 
themselves. It is because the miners refused to have their 
labour controlled by Act of Parliament that the mine- 
owners are free from a control of their profits. The truth 
of the matter is that these economic problems can never 
be settled by economic forces alone; moral forces must 
also be called into being. But vote-catching politicians 
and the more irresponsible Trade Union leaders both tend 
to base their appeals to working men upon self-interest 
alone. 





THE NEUTRALITY OF AMERICA. 


T can scarcely be expected that the most omnivorous 
reader will be able to keep abreast of all the 
voluminous war literature of the day. Nevertheless, it 
may be hoped that Professor Shield Nicholson’s admirable 
pamphlet, The Neutrality of the United States in Rela- 
tion to the British and German Empires (Macmillan 
and Co., 6d.), will be widely read both in the United 
States and in the United Kingdom. It affords abundant 
food for reflection to the English-speaking race on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 
Amidst the many errors into which German materialism, 
in its scorn for all moral influences, has fallen, probably 





A great deal of the labour of minding machines which 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers insists must be 


none is greater than the miscalculation made of the effect 
likely to be produced on American public opinion by the 
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war. The German view, as originally held, may, broadly 
speaking, be stated in the form of a syllogism, thus :— 
The Americans care for nothing but making money. 
They will make more money if the English, who are 
their commercial rivals, are crushed out of existence. 
Ergo, America will be wholly on the side of Germany. 

Those who, like myself, had seen something of the 
spirit displayed by the American people during the 
great struggle of more than half a century ago, when 
they were fighting for the unity of their country and for 
the predominance of a high over a relatively lower moral 
standard of civilization, were not likely to be deceived by a 
transparent sophism of this description. They would 
deride the attempt made by a German megalomaniac, by 
name Professor Sombart, whose silly diatribes are quoted 
by Professor Nicholson, to divide the Teutonic race into 
German heroes and Anglo-Saxon hucksters. They had 
learnt from history that the hucksters had often displayed 
the truest heroism, and, especially if they had been behind 
the diplomatic scenes, they knew that the heroes had at 
times shown themselves adepts in the art of huckstering. 
There are, without doubt, sordid devotees of Mammon in 
New York and Chicago, as there are in London and Berlin, 
but it was a very serious political error to suppose that a 
great nation, which had heretofore posed as the special 
champion of international morality and of the observance 
of treaty rights, would suddenly abandon all its most 
cherished principles, and subordinate them wholly to 
monetary influences. Absolutism is, however, a bad judge 
of democracy. The German absolutists do not, indeed, 
appear until quite recently to have made any really serious 
effort to understand American public opinion. This 
mistake being at last recognized, some belated efforts 
were eventually made to show the Americans how entirely 
they had misunderstood the spirit which animates 
German policy. Herr von Mach, for instance, has 
denounced Bernhardi and all his works. He has 
explained how erroneous it is to suppose that Germany 
is the home of militarism ; how the Kaiser, whose title of 
“War Lord” is merely a synonym for the more usual 
expression of “ Commander-in-Chief,” is, in truth, “ the 
great prince of peace” ; and how the divine right of Kings, 
a belief in which has been banished from the Anglo-Saxon 
world since Charles I. lost his head, is “no more than a 
deep personal religious conviction.” The effect of these 
blandishments is somewhat discounted by Professor 
Sombart, who writes exclusively for a German public, 
and who stoutly declares that “militarism is German 
heroism made visible”; that it is “a holy thing, the 
holiest thing on earth”; that the State—that political 
creation which is so dear to the German mind—is super- 
individual, inasmuch as it is “the conscious organization 
of something above the individual,” that “ something” 
being apparently incarnated in the Kaiser; that the 
Germans are “the representatives of God’s thought on 
‘earth” ; that they intend “ to take as much of the sea and 
of the earth as they need for their existence and for their 
natural increase,” but with the consolatory proviso that 
they “do not want anything more than this”; and that 
when the aged Kant, who is the sole known German 
representative of pacificism, wrote a “wretched book” on 
Everlasting Peace, he sinned against “the holy ghost of 
Germanism.” Which is the true representative of con- 
temporaneous German thought—Herr von Mach or 
Professor Sombart? Ail the evidence available points 
to the conclusion that this honour may be assigned to the 
latter rather than to the former of these antagonistic 
political philosophers. 

The English democracy never made any such serious 
blunders as these. From the first they felt no doubt that 
they would secure the sympathies of their brother-demo- 
erats on the other side of the Atlantic. Neither have they 
been disappointed in their expectation. But it cannot be 
denied that as outrage succeeded to violation, as more and 
more solemn treaty obligations were added to the scrap- 
heap, and as it became daily more apparent that no 
considerations based on public morality or the dictates of 
humanity would be allowed to interfere with the ruthless 
execution of the policy of “frightfulness,” Englishmen, 
notably before the sinking of the ‘ Arabic’ led to a change 
in the attitude assumed by President Wilson, were 
somewhat amazed at American patience, and, albeit 
they were very reluctant either to criticize the action of 








the United States Government or to have the least Appear. 
ance of proffering advice as to what course was dictated 
by American interests, they began to mutter Guida : 

tandem ? beneath their breath. aes 

Professor Nicholson now explains that the sty; 
which the policy adopted by President Wilson Pent se 
whether in America or in England, arise from “ failure to 
grasp the distinction between national interests oa 
national sympathies.” To an outside observer, who has 
not the privilege of having been brought personally into 
contact with Mr. Wilson, his public conduct reveals a ¢ 
of character with which the world has for lone Mag 
familiar. He is apparently a high-minded man of thought 
rather than a resolute man of aetion. He is deeply and 
very rightly impressed by the responsibility of his position 
He is earnestly desirous of doing his duty not only to his 
country, but also, it cannot be doubted, to the civilizea 
world. Professor Nicholson pays a high and well-deserved 
tribute to his learning. “ Of the theory and the history of 
political science,” he says, ‘Mr. Woodrow Wilson knows 
more than all the other rulers of the world put together,” 
Before forming any opinion he examines the arguments on 
both sides of any controversy with the most scrupulous 
care and conscientiousness. “ He is himself so reasonable 
and impartial that he wants to make all the people in the 
United States equally open-minded and patient.” Thus, 
if he eventually decides on taking any definite action, he 
will almost certainly have the whole public opinion of 
America at his back. This is unquestionably a very great 
advantage. On the other hand, Mr. Wilson cannot escape 
from the defects of his qualities. “ Academic training,” 
Professor Nicholson remarks with great truth, “is liable 
to beget, not only the very great merit of patience, but the 
very grave demerit of indecision.” 

The main issue involved in the present struggle has been 
stated in many epigrammatic forms. It may be submitted 
for the consideration of the people of the United States 
that the essential point, in so far as they are concerned, is 
this—that the result of the war will supply a practical 
answer to a crucial question in which they, perhaps more 
than any other community op the face of the globe, are 
deeply interested. That question is as follows—‘ Is 
democracy a failure?” Political philosophers, at least 
from the days of Bacon downwards, have repeatedly 
pointed out that war and revolution afford the surest tests 
in estimating the solidity of the foundations on which any 
political fabric is based. How will democracy stand this 
test? The experience so far gained tends to show that 
democracy possesses some important, but nevertheless 
relatively minor, defects which absolutism avoids, whilst, 
on the other hand, it can secure one triumph to which 
absolutism can never hope to aspire. The defects are 
manifested by unpleasant symptoms, such as strikes, which 
seem to indicate an abuse of liberty and a failure to 
appreciate the gravity of a great crisis, the latter being, 
in the case of the English democracy, due in some respects 
to the insular position of England. The triumph, which 
is of world-wide interest and importance, is that the true 
basis of Imperial rule has been clearly shown to consist, 
not in an increase of coercion, but in an extension of liberty. 
The cohesion displayed in the face of menace by the 
scattered units which constitute the British Empire is one 
of the most remarkable and instructive facts recorded in 
history. 

But no final verdict can as yet be delivered on the 
relative merits of the two systems when judged by the 
test which has now been applied. The sword has been 
thrown into the scale, and the sword must, in so far at all 
events as the present generation is concerned, decide. In 
the meanwhile the general sympathies of the citizens of 
the United States can scarcely be a matter of doubt. On 
every point German ideals run diametrically counter to all 
the principles of government which the American people 
hold as most sacred. British ideals, on the contrary, are 
in complete conformity with those principles. It would 
be inconceivable that Americans should not display 
sympathy in the one, and antipathy, amounting almost 
toa feeling of repulsion, in the other case. That, how- 
ever, is in itself no reason why America should actively 
interfere in the contest. ‘The United States,” Professor 
Nicholson very truly remarks, “cannot set up to be the 
general judge and policeman for the whole world. 
Don Quixote himself might have quailed before such 
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-» It is rfectly reasonable to maintain that 
—— a lly on the part of the United States 
can only be justified in the eyes of American citizens 
by arguments based, not on sympathies, but on 
interests. Nevertheless, it would appear to outsiders 
that a wide interpretation should be given to the word 
« interests.” That, however, is a point which Americans 
alone can decide. The main object of Professor Nichol. 
gon’s work is to elucidate the various pleas and circum- 
stances which merit consideration in arriving at a decision. 
It would be difficult to strengthen the logical force of the 
chain of the arguments which he employs in his treatment 
of this subject, or to improve on the felicity of the 
language in which those arguments are clothed. He con- 
cludes by a statement which is of a nature to carry 
conviction to the minds of all lovers of justice and 
humanity in democratic countries. ‘“ What,” he says, 
“ America owes to others is to support, so far as her duty 
to herself will permit, the law of nations as against the 
arbitrary violation by military power.” 

Before leaving this instructive work it may be mentioned 
that even those who are fairly familiar with the economic 
writings of List are possibly unaware of a feature in the 
history of German development to which Professor 
Nicholson draws attention—namely, that the political 
programme which of late years has been steadily pursued 
by German statesmen was originally traced out almost in 
its complete entirety by List. There is, however, this 
notable difference in the method foreshadowed by List and 
that actually employed by his successors—that whereas List 
contemplated that his ideals would be attained by none but 
peaceful means, his successors, being in a hurry, and 
being, moreover, intoxicated with the sense of German 
omnipotence, have considered it advisable that those ideals 
should be speedily realized by the use of force. Inci- 
dentally, it may be mentioned, as a point which is perhaps 
worthy of special attention at Amsterdam, that List held 
that “ Holland belongs as much to Germany as Brittany 
and Normandy belong to France.” The remark naturally 
leads to the reflection that if Germany should be 
vanquished in the present contest, all will fortunately be 
well for nations which have been able to preserve their 
neutrality. The triumph of the Allies will incidentally 
involve their triumph. But if—quod Dis non placeat 
—the contrary should prove to be the case, and if Germany 
should emerge victorious from the struggle, neutrals will 
eventually have to ask themselves whether a more timely 
and active interference on their part might not have 
obviated the disastrous results which must inevitabl 
ensue both to themselves and to the world in saul. 
Unless they are in a position to answer this question with 
a very confident negative, history will record the highly 
condemnatory verdict of “Too late”—than which none is 
more fatal to the reputation of statesmen—on the conduct 
of the politicians who, during this period of crisis, have 
guided the destinies of their respective countries. 

Cromer. 





AGE AND THE WAR. 
[CommuNIcATED. ] 


T is said, with what amount of truth we do not know, 
that the percentage of deaths among older men has 

been larger than usual during the past year. In one way 
this was inevitable. Parents and grandparents cannot 
lose sons and grandsons in such numbers, and under 
such terrible conditions, without feeling the physical 
effects which commonly accompany mental trouble. To 
follow day by day the lengthening list of casualties 
in an ever-present dread of what they will find there 
18 an exercise that may well try the stoutest heart, and 
during the last thirteen months it has been the chief 
employment of thousands who are no longer young. It is 
not, however, the suffering caused by the deaths of kindred 
that we have in view. That is immeasurably the acutest 
cause of depression, but it is not the only one. There are 
forms of mental disturbance which affect a much larger 
class—a class, indeed, which embraces the whole body of 
educated men who have come to an age when they can no 
longer serve their country in any active capacity. Until 
sixty has been left some way behind there is consolation to 
be found in some of the minor forms of war work. They 


can serve as National Guards, or in Volunteer Reserves, or 





as special constables. But at one time or another their 
powers of helping the war in these ways grow feeble, 
until at last they feel that they are only burdens to others 
who would get on faster without them. Sooner or later, 
if they reach old age, they have to look for employment in 
their own thoughts, and the change is seldom an agreeable 
one. It is not, indeed, that they are at any loss what to 
think about. There is material enough at hand, but it is 
of a kind that only breeds discomfort. However far their 
recollections go back, or however well read they may be in 
history, they can find no parallel to the present conflict. 
Disturbing as former wars may have been while they 
were going on, they left the main conditions of the 
national life unchanged. After Waterloo, after Sebastopol, 
after the Indian Mutiny, after the war in South Africa, 
men turned with relief to their old ways of living as soon 
as peace was restored. Some temporary increases of 
taxation, and an addition to the National Debt which 
did nothing to cripple industry, were then the chief results 
that war left behind it. 

Things are very different now. No one who recalls the 
years that immediately preceded the war can find any 
pleasure in looking forward to a revival of the issues— 
Constitutional, industrial, or fiscal—which then filled his 
mind. They had their importance once; but if they are 
destined to have it again, it can only be in the imagina- 
tions of some professional politicians. To any one who tries 
to gauge the nature and magnitude of the conflict in which 
we are now engaged there is something repellent in the 
very notion of their reappearance. They belong, we may 
hope, to a past which is dead and buried. So far as there 
was any reality in them they will survive, but it will be as 
mere fractions of a larger whole. In their former shapes 
they can have no interest beyond what is involved in the 
fear of their resurrection in all their old narrowness. Is it 
conceivable that a General Election should again turn upon 
such issues as the extent of the Lords’ veto, the precise 
boundaries of the new Ulster, or the right of a Parlia- 
mentary elector to vote—on different qualifications—in 
more than one constituency, or that questions which havo 
disappeared from public notice in the nobler excitement of 
a fight for national existence should spring into a dis- 
honoured life “six months after the war”? The subjects 
that will then come up will, we may hope, involve larger 
issues and demand larger treatment. But there may be 
some among the men of whom we are thinking who 
remember how little real change former wars have worked 
in the national temper, and so find it hard to believe that 
the future which will follow upon the war will be anything 
more than a reproduction of the past to which the war has 
for the time put an end. Is it strange that to old men 
who look to this as"the sole result—for England—of all 
that the Allies have done and suffered their sun should 
seem to be going down in unrelieved gloom ? 

There are others, no doubt, who will take a longer view 
of the future awaiting England, but it will not necessarily 
be a brighter one. They will realize clearly enough that 
no man now living, however few his years may be, can 
hope to see the vanished conditions of life return. Their 
descendants may live in a better or in a worse England ; 
they will not live in the England that he has known. Old 
men live in a great measure in and for those who come 
after them, and they are not likely to welcome for them 
that which they would greatly dislike for themselves. The 
generation that will follow their own will have to face new 
problems or to provide old ones with new solutions. Thero 
is nothing in this prospect to disturb a healthy young man 
or woman. For them life will go on somehow, and the 
very uncertainty of the future has a charm of its own. But 
to the old man these changes all make for the worse. At 
the very least, they mean the closing of the ways by which 
fortunes have hitherto been built up, or, if they remain 
open, the pursuit of them in strange countries. A future 
which can thus be described is not what he would welcome 
for himself; will it be any satisfaction to him to know 
that it is reserved for those who will live after him? 
They, indeed, will probably make light of these forebodings. 
They will tell him that they have no doubts of their 
ability to face whatever is in store for them, that when 
difficulties are fairly faced they commonly disappear, and 
that in this respect, if in nothing else, the future will be 
like the past. They may even try to cheer him with 
glowing pictures of what England will be like when 
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the victorious Allies have set up a new and better 
order of things. Unparalleled as the cost of the war may 
be, the lesson it will convey will be worth the money. In 
the new society there will be no luxury and no extrava- 
gance. We shall have seen what thrift and the simple life 
could do for us when we were driven by nevessity to 
practise them, and none of us will ever wish to return to 
the old and bad society from which the war has set us 
free. It is to be feared that these assurances will fall on 
unbelieving ears. ‘The listener will recognize the too 
familiar language of Collectivist enthusiasm, and he will 
also remember that he has never come across a single 
crank who has not been absolutely certain that the peace 
which is to follow after so wonderful a war will mean the 
triumph of his own favourite hobby. 

There is still another form of anxiety which may beset 
the old at this time. It springs from the uncertainty 
that rests on the Constitutional future of England. 
In this country Constitutional change has hitherto 
moved very slowly. The Parliamentary franchise retained 
the singular anomalies which disfigured it down to 1832, 
the power of the Crown did not take its present shape 
till the reign of Victoria, and the alterations in the 
relations between the Lords and the Commons effected 
four years ago still await revision. But when the war is 
ended there are two questions of very great moment 
which may easily claim attention—Federalism and woman 
suffrage. This is not the time to speak of them on their 
merits. All that concerns us now is the fact that they 
may take on a wholly new importance with the return 
of peace. How they have hitherto been regarded by 
instructed Conservatives may be seen from what Mr. 
Dicey wrote about them in the eighth edition of his 
Introduction to the Study of the Law of the Constitution, 
published early in the present year. Of Federalism he 
says: “ The attempt to form a Federal Constitution for 
the Empire is at this moment full of peril to England, to 
the Dominions, and, it may well be, to the maintenance of 
the British Empire.” Of the claim of women to Parlia- 
mentary votes he says: “It treats as insignificant for most 
purposes that difference of sex which, after all, disguise 
the matter as you will, is one of the most fundamental 
and far-reaching differences which can distinguish one 
body of human beings from another.” It is impossible to 
feel confident that either of these questions will be 
taken up in this cautious temper when they are next 
presented tothe country. The question of Federalism will 
no longer be approached, as hitherto, from the standpoint 
of English politics. It will have to be considered in the 
light of the demands put forward by the Commonwealth 
of Australia, the Dominions of Canada and New Zealand, 
and the Union of South Africa. The nature and extent 
of these demands may at present be unknown even to 
themselves. But this much may be said with some 
certainty: that whatever they do ask—if they all ask the 
same thing—will be granted them. It is the chief gain 
of the present war up till now that it has made our fellow- 
subjects in other continents known to us as they have 
never been known yet. On every front Colonial troops— 
especially the Australians and New Zealanders in the 
Dardanelles and the Canadians in Flanders—have fought 
for the flag with an enthusiasm and tenacity that have never 
been surpassed. The patriotism they have shown has put 
toshame some English counties. That their claims, what- 
ever they may be, will deserve and receive full and 
generous recognition is beyond doubt. A closer union 
with the Mother Country need not—and in the first 
instance probably will not—go the length of Federalism. 
But it will raise questions that will bring the theory of 
Federalism into full publicity, and it is impossible to 
forecast the form that it may ultimately take. Much the 
same may be said of woman suffrage. What has been 
the share of women in the present war? In every depart- 
ment of civil life they have been as much in evidence as 
men. The Government have thought them important enough 
to include them, on equal terms with men, in the National 
Register. ‘They serve as clerks in Government offices and 
as waitresses in clubs and restaurants. They have replaced 
men on railways and trains. They are helping to make 


munitions and to gather in the harvest ; and by next spring 
many of them will have accustomed themselves to the 
harder forms of agricultural work. 
with men on numberiess Committees, 


They are associated 
They are always 
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ready to serve as nurses, as attendants on convalescent 
soldiers, as servants in hospitals, as waitresses in canteens 
And, most wonderful of all, they have given up for the term 
of the war that militant agitation which they had brought to 
such perfection. In not a single instance have they struck 
for shorter hours, or higher wages, or the maintenance of 
trade rules. In this way they have set an example to men 
which miners and artisans would have done well to imitate 
It does not follow from this catalogue of women’s achieve. 
ments that the old arguments against giving them votes 
have lost their force. But it does follow that, in view of 
the facts we have enumerated, they will be put forward 
with much greater assurance of success. To the old, who 
as yet have hardly trained themselves to bear the huge 
financial burdens which the war will impose on us, the 
possibility of a Constitutional revolution in addition wil] 
come as a last.and worst terror. SENEx, 


[ We disagree altogether with the view of “ Senex,” but 
the points he raises are of great interest. He no doubt 
describes a frame of mind very common to men and women 
who have passed sixty-five. Nevertheless we venture to 
predict that the old who survive the war will find the 
post-bellum world not so very different from what it was 
before. “‘ Ginger will [still] be hot i’ the mouth,” and we 
shall find neither the Federalists nor the Feminists so 
incapable of assimilation as he imagines.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








LIVE TRUISMS. 


_ all times of distress dead truisms come alive. They 

confront the mind at every turn. We cannot get away 
from them. We are amazed at the vividness of our thoughts, 
and confounded at the banality of their expression. We 
imagined only fools helped themselves out with the musty 
wisdom of the copybooks, but it seems now that even a fool 
may speak to the purpose. There is nothing so new as trouble, 
and nothing so threadbare as its expression. We all seek the 
meaning of this new thing, even those of us who before it was 
upon us were proudly content to say that the meaning of 
trouble was beyond the sight of man. ‘There is a saying 
(we think we have read that it comes to us from France), 
“Each cross hath its own inscription.” The wording of such 
inscriptions is always familiar, but the meaning is often 
startlingly new. 

It is a contradiction in terms only to say that some truisms 
are false. “ All is fair in love and war.” How vividly that 
falsehood has been impressed upon us by our enemies. Yet 
how dull and indisputable it seemed such a little while ago. 
May they never convince us of it! “He that sups with the 
Devil must have a long spoon” supplies but a specious argu- 
ment in its favour. ‘“ Needs must when the Devil drives,” we 
say; but right and wrong, thank God! will remain when 
Germany is gone. Even those of us who have least 
personal stake in the war grow terribly impatient at its 
slow movement. Almost every man who buys an after- 
noon paper thinks of the “watched pot.” How many 
people lately bave known the heart-sickness of “hope 
deferred”? In times of ease the saying is bandied about 
for fun. A late meal is occasion enough to make a man 
throw it at his wife’s head, but the life cannot be knocked 
out of it, however often it is used as a plaything. What 
a terrible saying it is when anxiety reinspires it, when, 
like the Psalmist, our bread seems like ashes and we mingle 
our drink with weeping. “Dying is as natural as living.” 
That is a dull enough expression of fact—when death is far off ; 
but when it is near it cuts like a two-edged sword. It cuts 
when we go forward to the sacrifice, it cuts when we would 
hold back. There is nothing socommon as death; but Nature 
herself has made it terrible, and, though reason and religion 
offer courage, it must be terrible till all that is natural is 
gone. 

Another saying we play with when our hearts are light is 
the one which tells us to go on to “the bitter end.” It is not 
a fit plaything really, althongh we use it as such; but when the 
storm comes upon us, as it came upon the writer of Ecclesiastes, 
and we know that for a long time “fears shall be in the way,” 
what a dreadful shape those few words take on! In its original 
form the proverb spoke—so the learned tell us--of “ the better 
end.” This cheerful correction has been long before the 
public, but has not been adopted. Only a few people see what 
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_—_ 
js better when they go down a bad road in the dark. The 

roverb lives in its more cruel form. , 

“Drowning men catch at straws.” That ja a horrible 
truism! Both in its literal and its figurative interpretation 
it sends a shiver through every one who feels himself within 
sight of despair. The men and women whose nearest and 
dearest are constantly facing the menace of the enemy's mines 
and submarines try to cast it out of their minds. It burns 
before one’s eyes as one thinks of the awful futility of effort 
which it depicts. Twenty pictures of shipwrecks may make a 
Jess fearful impression on the mind than is made by this well- 
worn saying when it comes unbidden into the memory and 
overwhelms us with its living truth. It would be impossible 
to live always at the tension which of necessity accompanies 
the revival of dead phrases. It is strange how few of them 
are of a consoling character. “It’s a poor heart that never 
rejoices” defends, rather than seeks to induce, cheerfulness. 
There is truth in the saying, quoted in Bohn’s collection of 
proverbs, that “when danger is past God is forgotten.” One 
cannot help wondering how much the present revival of 
religion in this country and in France has of permanence, 
and how much it is simply one outlet for overpowering 
emotion. That it is a natural outlet even among a crowd 
which, as in France, has little dogmatic conviction is now an 
established fact with very wide bearings. 

The less-known proverbs—those, we mean, which find a 

place in all collections, but are not on the lips of the multitude 
and are not spread abroad in children’s primers—have many of 
them a startling bearing upon the present situation. ‘ Every 
man will shoot at an enemy, but few will fetch the shafts,” 
suggests that human nature was much the same before the 
introduction of gunpowder. Men were ready enough to go 
to the front and fight, but not very enthusiastic about 
sending supplies to the fighters. Perhaps, even, they were 
inclined to go on strike a long time ago when war was 
a simpler thing than it is now. Fetching the shafts must 
always have been dull work with no honour attaching 
to it. “Do not have your cloak to make when the rain 
begins” might well replace some of the more threadbare 
saws in County Council copybooks when the war is over. 
It isa “copy” little John Bull might well write out a few 
times as a punishment for past sins of negligence. A 
special Providence does appear to watch over careless people, 
it is true. “Some ships come in that are not steered”; 
but that is a saying unfitted for the contemplation of 
youth. They ought not to know that we may sometimes 
leave the helm without disaster. That “everything depends 
on yourself” is a very valuable mistake natural to adolescence 
which only a very bold man will seek to correct too early. 
It is a nice question—that of the value of mistakes. The 
present writer lately came across the following saying in a 
list of proverbial phrases: “ Follow truth too close at the 
heels and it will strike out your teeth.” That is indeed 
a warning worth thinking about. But ought a brave 
man ever to fear to follow truth? Just now it is a 
question which continually presents itself to every thought- 
ful person. In days of great enthusiasm there is danger 
of great illusions. Have we not all now and then been 
visited by a moment’s certainty that we are hiding from 
some fearful spectre as we turn to look at what pleases us 
best in the panorama which stretches before so many frighted 
and so many dancing and excited eyes? Are we bound to 
look at the naked truth of what is before us as steadily as we 
can, or may we deliberately pick up rose-coloured spectacles 
if we truly believe that through them we shall best see our way 
toa great and righteous goal? Itisa question which in a small 
way comes eonstantly before every one. The danger is that 
in keeping at a safe distance from Truth—in keeping clear of 
her heels, to continue the wise man’s metaphor—we may lose 
sight of her altogether. It is true that svhoever follows her 
near must be prepared for a blow in the face. Only a man 
very far gone in optimism could deny that. It is also true 
that whoever gets too far off may miss his way once and 
for all. 

“He that gets forgets, but he that wants thinks on,” is 
another proverbial saying surprisingly little known. Its sense, 
at any rate, will be in many men’s minds when struggles end 
and settlements begin. That, again, is true to every man’s 
personal experience. The men who rise in the world often 
They 


pride themselves on their freedom from all bitterness. 





do not exactly make a virtue of necessity, but they make a 
virtue of good fortune—a beautiful thing which very often 
resembles virtue with wonderful closeness. It is so casy to 
grudge nothing when a man has everything. Time beals 
wounds only in conjunction with some amount of good for- 
tune. All the popular sayings about time have a certain 
charm. “Time is the rider that breaks youth” isa peculiarly 
interesting one, sad and consoling by turns. Now and then 
the spirit of youth is too strong even for time; but proverbial 
philosophy does not deal in exceptions. “ When God pleases 
it rains with every wind” is a delightful sentence. It fits all 
moods, and may have a cheerful ora sad significance according 
as we fear drought or flood. The dark or the rose-coloured 
prophecies of “the goosequill gentlemen” who agitate us at 
breakfast lose weight as we consider it. “ Disputations leave 
truth in the middle and a party at both ends” is a saying 
which deserves to be more familiar than it is. Unfortunately 
no one can believe it till he has done disputing. It is a suit- 
able subject of consideration for all men who indulge in petty 
contentions during “a tug-of-war.” 

The “Homeric boast” has become a byword—“ We pride 
ourselves on being far better men than our fathers.” Every 
generation vaunts itself better than the last. When Elijah 
realized that he was no better than his fathers he prayed 
that he might die. It is impossible not to wonder what 
will be the attitude of the young men who come home 
from the front towards the elder men who by no choice 
of their own have stayed at home. A generation “bred 
to an easy chair” will be confronted with one which 
has seen human nature stripped of all the restraints of 
civilization, which has lived in the presence of primitive 
man and imminent death, and has sojourned in an Inferno 
whose horrors are the outcome of the very civilization which 
they seem designed to overthrow. Willa huge contempt arise 
in the heart of youth for the man over forty who has not seen 
these things? Toacertain extent it must beso. The value 
of experience is a fixed thing. On the other hand, a pro- 
portion—and not a negligible proportion—of the men at the 
front are fighting in order that their sons may be without this 
experience; that they may have peace in their time and live 
as their grandfathers lived. The reunion of the generations 
lies in the hands of babes and sucklings, and rests with children 
yet unborn. 





SOME TRENCH SCENES. 


HIS war has been remarkable for the vigour and humour 
of the letters which have been written, not by literary 
visitors to the front, but by soldiers and sailors themselves. 
Some of the most moving poems—most of those very few 
indeed which abide in the memory—bhave been written by 
soldiers. Extracts from soldiers’ and sailors’ letters—not 
many of the latter, unfortunately, in these recent days, when 
the very success of the Fleet has removed the opportunity for 
seeing such incidents as may be publicly recorded—have been 
acommon feature of the newspapers. The series of scenes 
which are presented here are extracted from a subaltern’s 
letters to his father, mother, and sisters. It is not suggested 
that they contain anything fresher, less familiar, or more 
clever than some other extracts which have been published. 
But I think they will be found to offer as a whole a very real 
picture of life in and out of the trenches as observed and 
shared in by an alert, capable, spirited, and sensitive 
brain. 
The subaltern arrived in the trenches for the first time last 
May. He describes the manner of his arrival :— 

.“*On Sunday the whatever-the-date-was, I was in charge of a 
hundred or so ——=s doing fatigue work down at the quay in the 
immense storehouse, built by certain busy Teutons. It is over 
half a mile long, a third of that broad, and choked up to the rafters 
with stuff (know that picture of ‘ Little Porgie’ in Just-So Stories? 
this place knocks that into a cocked hat)—well, I was down there 
and got a sudden order to return and report, which I did, and next 
morning a great column of us marched to the station and 
entrained. We took twenty-five hours to go about as many miles, 
travelling, the five of us Flash Mob, in one carriage with packs 
and valises, which was cheery, but not good for sleeping. We had 
a rowdy dinner beforehand, with homards, pain d’épice, bully beef 
which isn’t bad stuff—for a time—marmalade, tinned sausages, 
sang a lot of songs, and did the ‘To-morrow comrades we’ touch. 
When we arrived at the rail-head, a small town (ask no names), we 
disembarked feeling a bit like the bottom of the proverbial parrot- 
cage, and were told by the guide who met us that we were to go 
straight into the trenches, Which we did after a five-mile march 
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by cobbled road and a mile and a half down a muddy communica- 
tion trench in the dark, lit by occasional star shells. I was posted 
to — Company and put in charge of No. — platoon. After a cup 
of tea, some cake, and an Egyptian, I retired to ’s dug-out, where 
I slept like a top (broken only by the ‘stand-to’ for an hour before 
dawn). The trenches are palaces, dug by the French who had 
occupied ’em for six months, wonderful places. I wish home was 
as tidy always. Clay walls, bomb-proof ceilings, pictures on the 
walls, straw-filled berths, stoves, tables, chairs, complete with a 
piebald cat. I wasn’t frightened by the guns which bang away all 
day andnight. The noise is just like the Blaenau Festiniog slate- 
blasters, with the rocket-like whistle of the shells going over.” 


He comments on soldier servants :— 


“T have a servant called ——. He is a good servant but a bad 
man. The worse the man in fact the better the servant. What 
constitutes the good servant is the faculty of coming back with 
more than he sets out with: mine got hold of a new Webley 
revolver complete with lanyard, an excellent, weapon. Some poor 
beggar must have cursed, but I couldn’t trace ownership, so remain 
the possessor. No more news except that the tomatoed-sardines 
are good eating and I must be at ’em.” 


Then for his consolation, as he reflects that he still has only 
one star on his sleeve, he quotes from the Hangar Herald, a 
journal published at the front by the A.S.C.:— 


“Oh, deem it pride, not lack of skill 
That thus forbids my sleeve’s increase, 
The morning and the evening sti 
Have but one star apiece.” 


Here is a hint of the disadvantages under which education is 
conducted on the disputed portions of French soil: — 


“Except for our spells in the trenches we are nearly always 

more or less in civilisation: here, for instance, in my billet there is 
a very nice French bourgeois family, the s. To-day I have dis- 
tinguished myself by writing out for the girl, who is in about 
the under-fifth of the local High School, an essay on the theory 
ef Decimal Division. Now you didn’t think I was as clever as all 
that, did you? It was of course a combined feat in French and 
Maths. Her question paper was full of abbreviations, which 
she explained as due to the quick rate at which her lady pro- 
fessor talked. I asked the reason of this. ‘Oh, because they 
were beaucoup pressées.’ But why pressées? ‘Oh, because every 
few minutes a shell burst quite near and the professeur had to take 
shelter in the cellar.” 
The subaltern was particular in his choice of books, since he 
eould have few with him. But his choice was not apparently 
the traditional choice of the lonely rancher—the Bible and 
Shakespeare, which also traditionally serve to produce a sense 
of being acquainted with the best that has been written rather 
than an actual acquaintance. At all events, the subaltern 
writes :— 

“ Erewhon is a delightful book to read in the trenches on a hot 
afternoon when nothing much is doing; this is the sixth time I 
have tackled it, and there is always some new reading to be got 
out of Butler’s twisted accounts of Erewhonian customs. Many 
thanks also for Keats, who is about the most soothing poet going. 
I have the Odyssey here too; that is my Scots blood coming cut. 
Only a Scotsman would take his classics out to the front.” 








As a matter of fact, the subaltern is more I¢sh than Scotch, 
and he may not have remembered that Wolfe, who was of Irish 
descent, wrote down certain lines from the Iliad just before 
his attack on Quebec. In another letter the subaltern speaks 
ef hiding his taste in books from all but the most tolerant 
authorities, but records his pleasure at discovering traces of 
a kindred spirit in the trenches. On the back of an envelope 
he found the following list of things to be bought :— 


*“ Bootlaces; Pocket lamp refit ; Acid-drops; Chaucer; 


A Kempis; Keats.’ 
The letters contain several descriptions of dug-outs, and in 
one of them I find the following anecdote :— 


“Talking of dug-outs, a curious thing happened the other day. 
There were seven men in a dug-out and so tightly packed that 
when they go to sleep and the N.C.O. in charge wants to turn over 
on his other side he gives the word ‘ Dug-out, on the other side, 
turn!’ Into this dug-out came a 60-pounder shell during tea; 
for some whim of its own it did not explode, but crushed one man 
into unrecognizability and the others began grousing that they 
had spilt half their tea: this is true.” 


As for the sensations of being under fire, he says :— 


“We go back to-morrow into some rather sensational trenches, 
but I hope not for long: the first excitement of the baptism of fire 
soon wears off and the joys of sniping fat Germans, though sweet, 
are seldom long-lived. There isa ripple of machine-gun fire to 
and fro like a garden spray and the snippy sniper gets snapped. 
You can’t imagine how dull everything is here: nothing but a 
perpetual field day, mostly aimless pottering. . . . And when we 
seave the trenches and go back to billets there is always cursing 
at people who put their marmalade knife from the sardines into 
the ration jam. ‘They have been dropping long-range sheils quite 


near us in the big town where I am billeted and bag a few 
civilians every day, but, really, nobody troubles to cross the road 





to avoid them. London will be equally nonchalant af 


Zepp. course, I hope.” ter a short 


Yet the subaitern is by no means without such feelings as, to 
the credit of humanity, distinguish the quality of a man's 
bravery from that of the brute :— 


“ About your advice about staving off approachin ili 
course I always make for the nursery ieee I 4 inte bina 
and the French children and I get on splendidly : I do their home. 
work for them. But even this relaxation cannot alter tho fact 
that I am for fifty men, many of them old enough to be my father 
a sort of combined schoolmaster, doctor, parson, foreman, general, 
lawyer, official newsagent, and tyrant, with genuinely despotic 
powers when we are in the trenches: and this is rather a strain 
on my youth.... I can’t stick those horrid fellows who 
write home to say war is adorable. Let me explain what 
Imean. Last night—we had seventeen casualties yesterday from 
bombs and grenades—I went round the fire-trench, which Averages 
fifteen yards from the Germans’ and at one point is only ten yards 
off, to see if all was correct, and turning a traverse sharply almost 
stepped on a Horrible Thing lying in the parodos. We can afford 
to laugh at corpses, if we did not know them when alive, because 
with them it is a case of what the men call ‘ happoo fineesh’; wo 
can joke with men badly wounded who are going to recover: but 
when a German bullet—and a reversed one at that—strikes a man 
on the head and takes the scalp and a lot of his brains elean away, 
and still lets him live for two hours, the joke is there no more. 
An R.E. Sergeant met me there and told me that his sap had just 
come through into an old crater where a mine had been exploded, 
and that the time was ripe for bomb-throwers. So with this 
Horrid Thing still lying there the bombers filed past, and creeping 
down the sap lobbed the bombs over into the German trenches: 
they threw twenty over, and now doubtless the Prussian subaltern 
opposite, if he is a decent fellow, is being sickened by more than 
one Horrid Thing in his parodos.” 

It should be explained that the subaltern’s battalion con. 
tained many Welshmen, and we are treated to a special 
disquisition on their curious songs and sayings. The songs 
plainly belong to the family of chanties :— 


“These fellows are great singers and I have heard a lot of 
weird war chants already. One runs to the tune of ‘The Milky 
Cocoanut,’ which you may know :— 

* Coo-00-oolness under fire, 
Coo-00-oolness under fire, 
Mentioned in despatches for 
Drinking the Company rum, 
Coo-oolness under fire! ’ 
... The men sing :— 
* I shoved my finger in a woodpecker’s hole 
And the woodpecker screamed GOD STRAFE YOUR SOUL. 
Take it out! 
Take it out ! 
Take it out ! 
REMOVE IT.’ 
I think I told you before of the little chanson du caur ‘I want 
to go home.’ No, I think it was some one else I told, so you 
must have it :— 
*I want to go home: (bis) 
The coal box and shrapnel they whistle and roar, 
I don’t waut to go to the trenches no more, 
I want to go over the sea, 
Where the Kaiser can’t throw bombs at me, 
Poooooh! aye! 
I don’t want to die, 
I want to go home.’ 
There are dozens of topical verses all composed by the machine- 
gun section. . . . There is another song called ‘ Ee-sye-ee-aye-oh,’ 
really one of those cumulative farmyard songs, but these Welsh- 
men sing other verses besides to it. They have :— 
* Now old Von Kiuck he had a lot of men, 
Ee-aye-ee-aye-oh ! 
And every man he had a little gun, 
Ee-aye-ee-aye-oh ! 
With a“ ping-ping ” here, 
And a “ ping-ping ” there, ; ae 
And here a “ ping” and there a “ ping,” “ ping-pinging ” everywhere, 
It’s old Von Kiuck he had a lot men, 
Ee-aye-ee-aye-oh !’ 
On the march, amid other weird and wonderful songs, they have @ 
habit of breaking out with :— 
‘Three cheers for the Vaterland | 
Ock, ock, ock | 
Mein Gott !’ 
which is to them the very acme of waggishness. They are @ 
funny lot. Thereare still a few reservists (like the little postinan) 
left in this batt. who were called out shortly after mobilization 
in accordance with their agreement to serve five years with the 
colours and seven with the reserve, and so when we have a bit of 
a bad time and the men begin to ‘crib’ and ‘chew the fat 
(Anglicd, to grumble) you sometimes hear a fellow who was called 
up in the last month on which he was liable call out ‘ Heigho! my 
backshee seven!’ backshee meaning anything which you give for 
no return. There is a catchword much used by those who have 
been ragged by their pals and want to show that they cant be 
treated so lightly. They say, ‘Out of my way, strafe you all. 
I’m Basham,’ or simply ‘ Strafe you, I’m Basham.’ Their language 
is very interesting, and it’s useful to know what they mean by 
words like cushy, bliky, charpawnee, pozzy, rotey, to quote only 
the commonest ones. .. . is a great singer: he comes from 
the hills and is not taken seriously by his comrades in conse- 
quence. When surprised he has a way of exclaiming in an 
absolutely inimitalle way, ‘ Well, I go to Swans¢a! and you can 
tell when he is pleasod because then he is sure to sing his little 
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a Mrs. Jones who sold black lotion—the tune 
or one of our most famous songs beginning :— 
* We're all going home on furlough, 
I don’t think, I don’t think.’ ” 

Some passages in the letters are particularly interesting 
for the light they throw on the set of emotions which are 

culiar to war. These are notoriously different from the 
emotions of observers from a distance, who cannot share or 
conceivethem. If war did not mercifully bring its own com- 

nsatiens and powers of adaptation, it would be impossible 
for soldiers to be as merry as they are. In one place our 
subaltern, who is left unperturbed by reverses at the front, 
complains of bad news being unnecessarily sent to him by 
“yuimaginative idiots” from home. “ Happiness out here,” 
he says, “depends ever so much more on what is happening 
at home than on the immediate situation in which you find 
yourself.” To quote again: “ We do a great deal of gambling 
at penny nap and vingt-et-un at odd moments, alternating 
with sniping, and you might be surprised to hear little c 
one of the dearest, mildest, nicest creatures I know, say over 
a dull hand, ‘I got two of them this morning in the trench 
opposite sap Z,’ and get only a polite ‘Oh?’ in answer.” 

With two other extracts I must end:— 


“I forgot to record a very quaint thing that happened at a 
brigade concert held at the day K. of K. came down to 
see us. Our divisional commander came in to honour the occa- 
sion, and after a thumping good programme of Welsh, English, 
and Irish talent, got up on the platform and made a little speech. 
He said how pleased K. had been that day with our soldierly 
appearance (what, what!) and our cheerfulness and good disci- 
pline under arms . . . and that he had promised the great man 
that the —— Division would see the campaign through to the 
bitter end. Loud cheers. Then an excited Irish private rushed 
up, and shaking the old General cordially by the hand burst out : 
‘Be Jasus surr yire right. The old Division will stick it to 
the bitter end, and ye’re the boy to lead us to Victhry and ever- 
lasting fame.’ The General, very alarmed: ‘ Ah, yes, yea, quite 
so, quite so, my man. Of course, yes.’ His staff had dived off 
into the surrounding trees to smother their shouts of mirth, and 
the last I saw of the two, they were shaking hands like old friends 
reunited after many years—the General very frightened—and 
the military police just diving on the Irishman from behind.” 

“Y. is a great character: I have never known a man more 
sparing of his words or a better listener. But he’s not a wet 
blanket; he’s too good a sort, and a silent humorist of the first 
water. When he first went home on leave in December he is 
reported to have been seen in Piccadilly wearing a British warm 
cout, with no badges of rank, over his uniform, goosestepping 
down the pavement and giving an exaggerated salute to all 
officers and winking at all the Tommies and N.C.O.’s ho met. 
This was a reaction against regimentation, and pleased him 
highly. He did little else on his five days.” 


Surely a character worth watching, this Prince Florizel, who 
fantastically reacted from his silence into such an effervescence 
of practical humour ! X. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





GERMAN VERSUS BRITISH STAYING-POWER. 
{To rus Epitor or tus “Srecrator.”’] 
Sir,—Whilst the best public opinion in your country 
rightly advocates rigid economy, public and private, the 
following comparison, illustrating Britain’s staying-power, 
will probably cheer you. Referring to the article in the 
Round Table, you quote that magazine as stating that 
an expenditure of £4,000,000 a day, or £1,460,000,000 a 
year, represents about half your nation’s income. Statis- 
ticians and economists assert that the statement is 
approximately correct. What are Germany’s figures ? 
Dr. Helfferich stated a few days ago in the Reichstag 
that the war costs about 300,000,000 marks = £15,000,000 a 
day, of which Germany has to bear one-third = £5,000,000 a 
day = £1,825,000,000 a year. Now the highest estimate of 
Germany’s national income is that of Steinmann-Bucher, who 
places it at forty milliards of marks, or £2,000,000,000. 
Germany therefore now spends approximately nine-tenths of 
her annual income on the war, against England’s one-half. 
The full meaning of this statement can be put very clearly 
by a simple computation. Germany now has only about 
£200,000,000 left out of her average annual income to sustain 
seventy million people. That makes less than £3 per head 
per annum. Great Britain has a surplus of, rougbly, 
£1,400,000,000 to sustain forty-five millions. That makes over 
£51 per head per annum. These figures sustain, in my 
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humble opinion, the view that Germany will be beaten 
economically and financially in the not distant future. Herr 
Helfferich himself bas recently (before the war) estimated 
Germany's national wealth at three hundred and thirty 
millions of marks, or £16,500,000,000. A large part of this 
national wealth is of course totally unrealizable. She is now 
consuming for war alone one-tenth of her national wealth per 
annum. She must also eat up a large part of her wealth 
because of business stagnation, losses, depreciation, &c. Many 
competent observers believe that Germany cannot possibly 
finance another year’s war, and they register numerous sinister 
portents, among them an evidently inspired Press cam- 
paign to sell all foreign stocks held, even at a sacrifice, in 
order to put the money into the War Loan! With the grow- 
ing military efficiency and the superior financial stamina of the 
Allies, Germany has what Americans term “no show.” She 
probably realizes it; hence those repeated ballons d'essai in 
the shape of peace rumours.—I am, Sir, &c., 


The Hague. BATAVIER. 





GERMANY’S SUPPLY OF FIGHTING MEN. 
[To tus Epiror or tax “Srscrator.”’] 
Srr,—The fact mentioned in the Spectator of August 14th 
that of all the men who reach the age of twenty years only 
about 54 per cent. are passed as physically fit for military 
service, does not mean, as Mr. J. E. H. Thomson believes, 
that Germany can only use in war about 54 per cent. of 
the men who have reached the military age. The figures for 
the year 1911, which are the latest that I have seen, show that 
a proportion much larger than 54 per cent. can be used. In 
that year 53°4 per cent. of the young men who had reached 
their twentieth year were found to be fit to begin their training 
at once; 151 per cent. were not quite ready, but seemed to 
be likely to be quite fit in a year or two ; 25:1 per cent. were 
found to be “ less fit,” and had their names entered for service 
in the Landwehr or Landsturm; and only 63 per cent. were 
found to be unfit. In war time all the fit, the “going-to-be- 
fit,” and the “less-fit” are used for fighting or for other 
military purposes.—I am, Sir, &c., T. C. Horsraun. 
Swanscoe Park, near Macclesfield. 





DR. WHITE ON AMERICA AND THE WAR. 


[To tax Eprror or tas “ Srecraror.”] 


S1r,—There are indeed millions of Americans who sympathize 
fully with what you call “ Dr. White's indictment of the Govern- 
ment of his native land” in the Spectator of August 14th. 
Mr. Roosevelt also expressed their sentiments in his fine speech 
at Plattsburgh yesterday. Everybody so far has stood behind 
the President in the hope, if not the belief, that his brave 
words meant something—that he would hold Germany to a 
“strict accountability,” that he would not forget the women 
and children of the ‘ Lusitania,’ murdered on the high seas by 
German pirates. Yet the weeks and months have gone by, 
and he has contented himself with unpacking his heart with 
words. Now comes the sinking of the ‘ Arabic ’—a “ deliber- 
ately unfriendly act,” if ever there were one. For the moment 
it looked as if he might be spurred to action. But we see 
Germany again playing the old game of delay with his assent. 
A “disavowal” will atone for anything. 

Perhaps by the time you receive these lines something will 
have been done. Perhaps the national honour which he 
esteems so lightly will have been vindicated. But nothing 
can quite atone for his obvious fear to act, for his obvious 
anxiety tosnatch at any excuse for inaction. Dr. White is 
right. We are ashamed of the President; we shall never 
again have confidence in him. Some time ago I said in your 
columns that the real explanation of his attitude is that he 
is a pro-German. I have seen no reason to change this 
opinion. But nine-tenths of the American people sympathize 
profoundly and passionately with the Allies, and they regret 
bitterly that at this crisis their country has played so ignoble 
a part.—I am, Sir, &c., EDWARD FULLER. 


Philadelphia, August 26th. 





THE “NAILING” OF THE IDOL. 


(To tux Epitror or tus “ Srecraron.” | 


Sir,—The relapse of the modern German into paganism is 





not the least remarkable outcome of the Treitschke philosophy 
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of history. The driving of nails into sacred trees was con- 
nected with primitive Nature-worship, and now it is revived in 
the case of the Hindenburg wooden statue in Berlin into 
which the faithful are invited to drive nails as a “token of 
gratitude.” Visitors to Vienna will remember the “Stock im 
Eisen” at the corner of the Graben, a tree-stump studded 
with nails, which is believed to be a relic of this superstition. 
Is not this the custom referred to in the tenth chapter of 
Jeremiah P— 

“For the customs of the people are vain: for one cutteth a tree 
out of the forest, the work of the hands of the workman, with the 
axe. 

They deck it with silver and with gold; they fasten it with 
nails and with hammers, that it move not... . 

Be not afraid of them; for they cannot do evil, neither also is 
it in them to do good.” 


—lIam, Sir, &c., F. 





NATIONAL SERVICE. 
[To rue Epiror or tHe ‘“Srectator.’’] 

Sir,—In your article on “ National Service” last week you 
follow Lord Cromer and many others in treating the question 
as though it were merely one of getting the largest number 
of men into the Army. If this indeed were all that were 
necessary it would be impertinent for any one but Lord 
Kitchener to discuss it. He knows the number that are 
coming in, and if the voluntary system does not give him 
what he wants we may trust him to say so. But I submit 
that the reasons for National Service now in the midst of the 
war are quite different from those put forward by its advocates 
in time of peace, and already sad confusion has resulted and 
altogether unnecessary prejudice has been excited because the 
two problems have been mixed up. 

National Service now is not wanted to give us extra numbers 
of soldiers. Wecan probably get them by volunteering, and 
if not we can always have resort to compulsion when it has 
been proved to benecessary. But National Service is essential 
if we are to exert our full strength in time to crush our enemy, 
because by National Service alone can we ensure that each 
man shall do what he is best fitted for. Let me enumerate 
a few things that National Service can give us now, but which 
the voluntary system cannot give us :— 

(1) We can arrange now that at certain definite dates 
beginning several months ahead certain definite numbers of 
men shall come up for training. From this certainty follow 
various advantages: (a) We know exactly the amount of 
clothing, equipment, arms, and ammunition required and the 
date at which it will be wanted. Orders can be placed 
accordingly, whereas all manufacturers of munitions know 
how impossible it has been in the past to get any statement 
from the War Office of the quantities required. (b) The 
manufacturer knows now what men will leave him at certain 
dates far enough ahead to give him time to rearrange his 
work or obtain substitutes. At present he is liable any day 
to find himself deprived without notice of the services of a 
man whose work is indispensable and whose absence perhaps 
renders many others idle. This applies to the manufacturer 
of “exports” just as much as to the munition-maker. 
(c) Meanwhile the whole campaign of moral pressure, badger- 
ing by recruiting officers, posters and advertisements, &c., 
comes to an end. Every man can go about his business 
knowing that when he is wanted he will be sent for. 

(2) In selecting the men who are to be calied up we can 
exercise a wise discretion, and after the physical standard has 
been satisfied we can pick out and give certificates of exemp- 
tion to all men who are indispensable for the manufacture of 
munitions, the production of food, or any other national pur- 
poses. In the selection of such men the employer would of 
course be called upon to take part, but I would strongly 
advocate that representatives of the Trade Unions concerned 
should be invited to act with employers. I do not hesitate to 
affirm that by this means the output of munitions would be 
increased and not hindered by the working of National 
Service. 

(3) In accordance with the excellent suggestion made by 
Mr. Amery in the Times, we can automatically separate out 
and “control” those firms whose work is really indispensable 
to the nation. Mr. Amery divides the industries of the country 
into three groups, from which he proposes that we should take 
twenty-five, fifty, and seventy-five per cent. respectively of the 
males of fighting age. The establishments from which not 


tt 
| more than fifty per cent. had been taken would be forthwith 
“controlled”—that is, their profits limited and the wages 
regulated by the Munitions Minister. The “control” of 
factories is at present an arbitrary measure exercised by whim 
or by personal considerations. I have never met any manu- 
facturer who would complain of limitation of profits if all were 
treated alike, but naturally those who are picked out and 
penalized, although they may have rendered valuable services to 
the Government, resent very bitterly the unenviable distinction 
conferred upon them. Where a grievance exists you may be 
quite sure that the best work will not be done. 

Sir, surely the whole lesson of the Russian retreat is that 
munitions are as essential as men. The output of munitions 
in this country has been gravely interfered with by the unco- 
ordinated activities of the recruiting officer, and it is for the 
purpose of distributing labour where it can be most usefully 
employed, whether on the land, in the mine, in the factory, or 
in the ranks, that National Service is wanted now. If the 
workers could be made to understand this, and be assured at 
the same time that there is no intention either of cutting down 
their pay or putting men who are not in the Army under 
military discipline, I cannot see that they would have any 
reason for opposing the adoption of National Service forth- 
with.—I am, Sir, &c., NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, 

Westbourne, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

[We desire to emphasize one point in Mr. Neville Chamber. 
lain’s valuable letter. It ought not to be necessary tc do 
this, but perverse criticism has, as a matter of fact, made it 
quite necessary for the friends of National Service to say 
emphatically that they have not, and never have had, any 
thought of recommending forced labour in the workshops. 
Compulsion would be applied to military service only. And 
it would be applied when the men who do more useful service 
at home at their present self-chosen occupations had been 
carefully exempted.—Eb. Spectator. | 





AN OUT-AND-OUT VICTORY: THE ONLY ONE OF 

ANY USE TO US. 
(To tue Eviror ov tre “Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—The policy of the Imperial Maritime League has never 
once swerved from its course. Founded on the German 
Emperor's forty-ninth birthday—January 27th, 1903 —its policy 
has throughout been dictated (as Mr. Jane has well said) by 
“the most violent mistrust of Germany.” It isnow recognized 
on every band that this policy was not only right, but was die 
only right policy. 

The insistent naval efforts of the League in the years pre- 
ceding war were fraught with success far greater than the 
most sanguine amongst us had dared to hope. Not less vitally 
effective have proved the League’s efforts during war, for 
by its “ Villages and Rural Distrists Enlightenment and Re- 
cruiting Campaign ” it has already raised well over one hundred 
and fifteen thousand men for the colours. As the consequent 
result of British naval strength, time has been allowed for 
the formation of British armies on a scale unprecedented in 
British history. In the result, though only after the most 
appalling sacrifice of blood and treasure, Britain and her 
allies may hope to win. But that hope of course assumes— 
as its fundamental basis—a continuity, and even an intensifi- 
cation, of effort on the part of Britain and her Empire. A 
stalemate is no good to us. Mere victory, again, is not 
enough. We have got to win “out-and-out.” Nothing less 
is of any use tous at all. For anything short of “ out-and- 
out” victory only means putting off the evil day when 
Germany—after a period of recuperation—will rise again in 
all the panoply of war. 

Let it never be forgotten that Germany deliberately 
intended to keep Britain out of the present war. Doubtless 
she fomented the trouble in our sister-isle, and did so in the 
hope of tying our bands at the critical moment. Her game 
was to dupe us into standing out of the ring whilst—regard- 
less of the Belgian “ scrap of paper” which bore her signature 
—she trampled upon the neutrality of Belgium, on her way 
to the rapid destruction of France, as the preliminary to the 
eventual onslaught on Britain. With France—the historic 
vanguard of chivalry—brought under the German heel, with 
the French Channel ports in German control, with tbe 
Belgian ports in the German hand, with Holland no longer 





independent save in name, where would have been the chance 
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- a ceeeameienmeneseene 
for Britain? There is the plain question. The answer : 


Gone! And gone beyond recall! Her knell would have been 
sounded, her doom sealed. , , 

Happily the German diplomats bungled. They did their 
best. They did the “Teuton” best of modern times. But 
they lacked their Bismarck. They lacked any successor to 
their famous “Pilot.” Wilhelm IIl.—some while since—had 
chosen to forsake the counsel of the old men and to prefer the 
counsel of the young men, and Wilhelm II. will live to regret 
that he will have earned in history the title of “ Rehoboam II.” 
instead of (as he had so fondly hoped and expected) that of 
“ William the Conqueror II.” The worst bungler of all was 
the German Ambassador to His Majesty’s Court—the Court 
of St. James. But how nearly he succeeded! What thinking 
Briton can forget the forty-eight hours before the war broke 
out between Germany and ourselves? Would the Cabinet 
have the common-sense to see that—quite apart from and in 
addition to the call of honour—the only chance of our own 
eventual security was to joinin the present war? I for one 
want no such forty-eight hours again. The British Cabinet 
did not lack the most honourable assistance from its erstwhile 
political opponents. The result we all know. We went to 
war with the nation whose whole ultimate object was—through 
and after the subjection of France, of Belgium, and, by financial 
pressure, of Holland also, to its wishes—to smash Britain. 

A considerable portion of the British nation was taken by 
surprise; and in certain quarters an inability to “ face facts” 
was at once manifested. And no wonder. For, despite the 
incessant warnings of forthcoming war issued to the nation 
by the Imperial Maritime League and others, the nation as a 
whole had paid too little heed. Why? Because the nation 
had been lulled to sleep by those in authority, and only awoke 
to facts when war was actually at its gate and all the warnings 
of ourselves and others justified. Had Ministers but thought 
fit to take the nation into their confidence, and had they put 
the nation in possession of the knowledge which it has now 
been privileged to receive as to German intentions and designs 
in 1911, and again far more definitely in 1912, when Germany 
made her almost undisguised threat to Britain that Britain was 
to stand aside whilst Germany smashed France, the nation 
would have insisted on preparations adequate to meet, 
if not to stave off, the coming peril. Happily it can never be 
written of Britain that she failed to answer the call “ when 
the hourcame.” She did not fail. 

Let it—now—never have to be written of Britain that, having 
once put her hand to the task, she fainted on the way. Forif we 
faint on the way, the faint will be but the prelude to natioral and 
Imperial death ; we shall fail for ever. For, to sum the whole 
matter up, we either win this war “ out-and-out,” or we go under 
and become (in Sir Edward Grey's historic phrase) “ the con- 
script appanage” —mark the word “conscript” —of Germany for 
alltime. No. It is, and must be, in very truth, a “ fight to the 
finish.” Germany has trampled on every law known to God 
and man alike. For her there must be no human shrift. As 
she has trampled, so must she be trampled upon. As she has 
taken the sword, so must she be conquered by the sword. 
Never again must she be allowed to buckle on the armour of 
war. The armour of commerce: Yes. And she will need it, 
to pay the Allies the stupendous cost which she has thrown 
upon us all. But “the armour of war”! No. Not if I 
understand the temper of my fellow-countrymen and my 
fellow-countrywomen. “ We don’t want this thing twice.” 

We are here, however, brought face to face with a peril to our 
futare far more insidious and fateful than the open peril from 
Germany. The strong pro-German and anti-British pro- 
paganda carried on by certain bodies and individuals have 
now developed into an open and organized movement to stop 
the war in the interests of Germany. The success of such a 
movement would but mean another Germanic war of 
aggression in a few years’ time—a war for which Germany 
would be careful to pave the way with far more diplomatic 
skill. In order, therefore, to defeat this dangerous movement 
the Imperial Maritime League has drawn up a “ Fight to the 
Finish ” Declaration, which you have allowed it to set forth at 
length on p. 350 of your present issue. Already accorded the 
full public endorsement of over half a million of our people, it is 
earnestly desired to have it signed by at least forty times that 
number, and it is earnestly hoped tbat all your readers will 
make use of the form for the signatures of themselves and their 
friends. The greater the number of the signatories, the more 





certainly will the Government know that they have the nation 
behind them in the policy which they have avowed, and which 
is the only policy which can and will ensure a lasting peace.— 
I am, Sir, &c., L. Granam H. Horton-Smiru, 
Joint-Founder, Imperial Maritime League, 





THE DOMINIONS AND THE WAR SETTLEMENT. 
[To tue Eprror or tue “Srectator.”’) 
Srr,—There is evidently a strong impression in London that 
the Dominions are anxious about their part in the settlement 
of the war, and are annoyed with the Imperial Government 
for not calling a Conference. We frequently get cable 
messages expressing such a view, especially extracts from 
the Times leaders, severely criticizing the Imperial Govern- 
ment for their refusal to hold a Conference. To-day we have 
a fairly long extract from the Morning Post on the same 
lines cabled to us, and we find Mr. T. P. O'Connor saying 
that the pledge of the Government to consult the Dominions 
has “removed a reproach” felt in these countries, All this 
solicitude is puzzling to Colonials. Leader-writers in London 
are quite mistaken about public opinion with us, The 
“reproach” discovered by Mr. O'Connor has never existed. 
There is not the slightest anxiety here about our part in the 
settlement of the war. In talk about the war one never hears 
it mentioned. We trust the Imperial Government in this as 
we trust them in naval and military matters. Seeing that we 
give them absolnte control over the best of our manhood, 
which they can send to Timbuctoo or Jericho if they want to, 
it would be strange if we were to worry about their capacity 
to make a favourable peace. “Unfaith in aught is want of 
faith in all.” These London criticisms do not interest ua 
here. We would far rather have good war news.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Awan E. Murcay. 
“ The Press,” Christchurch, New Zealand, July 23rd. 





PRIVATES AND COMMISSIONS. 
(To tas Evrtorg or tus “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—Your correspondent on the subject of commissions for 
men serving in the ranks does not seem to be aware of the 
Memo. issued by the Army Council on July 24th last, from 
which I quote the following extracts :— 

“ A large proportion of those whom the Army Council consider 
to be the most suitable candidates for commissions are now serving 
in the ranks of the new armies—reserve units and units of the 
T.F. It is not in the public interest that such candidates should 
continue to serve in the ranks when they can be placed under 
training as officers, provided that the efficiency of a Unit is not 
impaired by the withdrawal from its ranks of any large number of 
candidates at one time.” 

“Tn the case of a Unit which has attracted into its ranks an 
extensive number of potential officers it is all the more necessary 
that steps should be taken to release suitable candidates for 
commissions as soon as practicable.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
A CHAIRMAN OF A TERRITORIAL ASSOCIATION. 





THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF WAR. 
{To rus Eprron or tus “ Srectraror.”) 
Srr,—Mr. Hirst does not mend his inaccuracy, in writing of 
“24 per cent. Consols’’ rising to 110 in 1897-98, by pointing 
out that a 24 per cent. Government stock did touch this price 
in those years. This 24 per cent. stock is not, and was not, 
Consols, and in 1897-98 Consols were a 2} per cent. stock.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Your REVIEWER. 





RUSSIAN WORDS IN ENGLISH DRESS. 
(To tus Eprrog or tus “Srecraton.”’] 
Sir,—Every one who reads the newspapers with attention 
must be troubled by the confusion in transliterating Russian, 
and must wish well to your contributor (Spectator, August 21st) 
in his attempt to clear it up: but the confusion would 
not have continued so long if the problem were not really 
difficult, perhaps insoluble. Certainly it must be faced as a 
whole, not piecemeal. A transliteration should aim at being : 
(1) Unambiguous ; the same letter should not be used for entirely 
different sounds. (2) Intelligible ; the general reader should be 
able easily to deduce what sounds are intended to be expressed 
by the various letters and combinations of letters ; accordingly 
the transliteration used for one foreign alphabet should agree 
as far as possible with those used for others which he is likely to 
come across. (3) Short; the grasping of unfamiliar words should 
not be made more difficult by the use of many letters, whether 
from mere beedlessness or from a desire to express phonetic 
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distinctions with unattainable accuracy : the constant reader is 
disinclined to make such effort and is incapable of fine distinc- 
tions. (4) Printable; it should not require special “sorts” 
not to be found in English founts of type. 

By (1) (2) (3) we rule out any “ English” values for the 
vowels; a, ¢, 7, 0, w must be pronounced as in German and 
Italian, or as in all modern systems used for Oriental 
languages: Mr. Hulse’s Dowma or Dooma contravenes all 
these principles; it is the very Continentalism of which he 
complains ; what would he do with Belotsov (four syllables) ? 

Most consonants are quite easy as he sees; b, v,g, d, zh, 2, k, 
l, m, n, p, 7, 8, t, ts, ch, sh, sheh, ave quite straightforward. 

and 0, which only occur in foreign words, are really a 
matter of taste; we can either follow sound and write f in all 
cases, or put ph, f, or th according to the original word. For 
x perhaps kh is better than h, but the fate of khaki and 
Khartwm makes one incline toh: ch even in Greek names is 
ruled out by its other use. 

The real difficulty is that we want y for two purposes—one, 
as in Polish, for the special vowel ui, in sound between ¢ and 
u, not unlike our y in rhythm (about this Mr. Hulse says 
nothing): the other for the sound of consonantal y, German j. 
This or something very near it is almost the commonest sound 
in the language, but its expression in the alphabet is manifold. 
We have it as i after a vowel, 5 after a consonant, and as 
the first element in the soft or “ pre-iotized” vowels e and 
4 (ye), 2 (ya), 1 (yu). In view of this, it seems as if we must 
give up (1) and use y in both senses, so bélya would be equally 
“white” (fem. plur. adj.) and “ whitening” (gerund of bélit’). 
But since y is inherent in practically all e vowels, we are tempted 
by (3) to leave it out after consonants and 7 (pyeryevyeryeniye 
would be intolerable): e may be written e and % (identical in 
sound but less inclined to turn into yo) é. For i (<e., after 
vowels) y will do, as m does not occur in this position, and 
there is even no ambiguity in rendering -wit and -xKiit by -y 
and ky according to prevalent custom. But s and w must be 
ya and yu and é, yo. 

For the soft sign & we can use’, as final y would certainly 
be misunderstood: so for the hard sign t in the middle of 
words ‘would do; at the end it can be neglected. I cannot 
refrain from a suggestion that, inasmuch as wt is made up of 
band i, we might use ‘¢ for it instead of y. 

Why Mr. Hulse is so anxious about the genitive plural 
in -ov I donot know; occasions for transliterating genitive 
plurals are surely few: the familiar termination -ov or -ev in 
surnames is that of the possessive adjective. 

lf Bug does not look nice, Bugh might be an improvement ; 
final r is often so pronounced, especially in the South; 
eighteenth-century English “St. Petersburgh” was right in that 
matter. Surely “copeck” is an English word now: if not, let 
us write kopéyka: our form is really the genitive plural as 
used after most numerals ; ef. “ verat” from verstd. 

Finally, it is essential that Russian words should have the 
tonic accent indicated, when it can be ascertained: otherwise 
there is no chance of tolerable pronunciation. The accent will 
often resolve ambiguities in the use of y. 

As to Polish names, the difficulty falls under (3): to print 
Polish requires eight extra letters: without defending the 
present confusion, I find it so far supplements my ignorance 
ef Polish place-names as to enable me to divine the right 
forms—e.g., from Lomza and Lomja one may guess YomiZa. 

For scientific use the Bohemian alphabet suits any Slavonic 
language, but it sins too much against (4).—I am, Sir, &e., 
Exits H. Mryns. 

P.S.—I append a table which agrees in most respects with 
enlightened usage :— 


Pembroke College, Cambridge. 


Aa 1 4 ch 

B b Mm I sh 

By Hn I skch 
r¢g Oo b* 

Od Il p bl y or ‘i 

E ye (ony ea Pr b’ 

E yo Cs B yé cal 
K zh T t De 

32 Yu 1O yu 

H,1 i ® for ph A ya 

Wy X khorh 6 thorf 
K k LI ts V (extinct) y. 
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THE TEACHING OF RUSSIAN. 
[To tue Epitor or tur “Specraror.”*} 
Sir,—As the time has come when arrangements are being 
made for special autumn classes in schools, and as there is 
reason to believe that in past years teachers of Russian were 
often merely disguised German agents working against Russia 
we should be glad to be allowed to state, for the information 
of those interested in scholastic matters, that the Russia 
Society is now prepared to recommend competent and reliable 
Russian teachers (ladies and gentlemen) as well as lecturers, 
It is needless to point out that the lack of at least elementary 
preparation in students who wish to take up Russian ig 
the curricula arranged at the higher educational establish. 
ments and Universities is a serious handicap both to the 
students themselves and to the standard of such curricula. 
Some familiarity, however elementary, with the language 
would place students in the same advantageous position 
as that enjoyed by those students of French and German 
who continue their studies at a University, and would 
enable the teaching staff to avoid the loss of time 
spent on the mere rudiments of the language. We 
would, therefore, appeal to Head-Masters and Head-Mistresses 
in this country to reciprocate as far as possible the 
work of the Russian schools which have recently made 
English obligatory, by teaching at least as much Russian in 
our own schools as was taught of German before the war; and 
we would remind parents that it is impossible to overrate the 
advantage which an adequate knowledge of the Russian 
language will give, and already does give, to young men start- 
ing in a business career. It may be added that, funds per- 
mitting, the Society hopes in due course to offer prizes and 
scholarships, both for advanced and elementary Russian.—We 
are, Sir, &ce., 
BernarpD MAtuet, Chairman Education Committee. 
James A. Maucoim, Honorary Secretary. 
The Russia Society, 47 Victoria Street, S.W. 





A SUMMER HOLIDAY IN WAR TIME. 

[To tne Epiror or tue “Srecraror.”] 
Sir,—Among the unaccustomed occupations which this 
summer has brought with it,a privileged few, mainly University 
women students and town-dwellers, have had the experience 
of a holiday for mind and spirit which will henceforth 
threaten to rival the joys of the ordinary summer holiday, of 
picnics, golf, &c., even when, with the return of peace, these 
have lost their present air of futility. That it has been 
accidentally confined to a few is due mainly to lack of 
organization in our agricultural system, and that stolid inertia 
in the face of new departures which delays all authoritative 
effort until the need of adaptation becomes unbearably acute. 
Even the writer’s small experience during a summer vacation 
is enough to show that hundreds of leisured women were 
only longing for the opportunity of doing some work on the 
land, and that there is no inherent difficulty in the organiza- 
tion of such work beyond that of the acceptance of the idea 
by the farmer and the means of inducing him to communicate 
his needs to the Board of Trade or Labour Exchange of the 
district. 

Early in Jaly a small party of workers set out for fruit- 
picking in the Midlands, and found accommodation provided 
for them in the form of well-fitted caravans, supplemented by 
tents in a large paddock adjoining a country house, under the 
shade of a row of great elms. Armed with a few necessary 
utensils, they soon felt fully established. They shared the 
paddock with a picturesque herd of calves, two or three 
peacocks, and some owls, whose cry at night was at first indis- 
tinguishable from that of the peacocks. The calves were 
particularly neighbourly. The earliest sounds in the morning 
—perhaps about 4 a.m.—were a gentle shuflle and swish in 
the grass, followed by a light rocking of the caravan, which 
betokened their interest in our outside larder. This was in 
general safely out of their reach, though occasionally they 
carried off a prize or enjoyed a forgotten pail of water before 
a wild shriek or “Shoo!” from one of the tent sleepers 
scattered them headlong to other quarters. Thanks to such 
early morning experiences, our caravan received the name of 
po3oidxrvdos "Has. Between 5 and 6 a.m. most of the party 
were out in the strawberry and raspberry fields on a slope 
commanding a wide view of the Cotswolds. It was perhaps 
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the most exhilarating feeling of the day—to think of the 
slug-a-beds who were missing its freshness and the delicious 
warmth of the sun as it spread through the wet leaves. There 
was also the rivalry of seeing how many six-pound baskets could 
be picked before breakfast, or before the first cartload was 
driven off to the jam factory. Preparations for breakfast 
followed on the part of one or two members—a wrestle with 
the wood fire either in the caravan, or, if we had been spared 
a thunderstorm the day before, in the open, initiation into 
the making of porridge or the frying of mushrooms, and 
then an inroad of hungry and dishevelled workers. After 
gathering sticks, rolling up bunks, &., we returned to the 
field to find it now dotted with the sun-bonnets of the village 
women who turned out to help, and enlivened sometimes with 
the songs of a band of workers from a town factory, or by 
the discussion of vague reports of news, for the newspapers 
themselves seemed to fail us unaccountably. After a mid- 
day dinner came a good rest, flat on one’s back under an 
apple-tree, or, for the more active, a feverish despatch of 
postcards explaining that the necessities of life allowed 
no time for letters; then one more spell of work among 
the raspberries, where the fruit could often be gathered 
as one sat comfortably on an upturned sieve. By the 
time supper was cooked and disposed of it was sunset and 
bedtime, and though a few were haunted by visions of 
luscious raspberries shining among thickets of green leaves, 
for others it was a dreamless sleep that defied the rattle of a 
storm on the roof. Even the occasional depression of soaking 
rain in the afternoon was redeemed by the possibilities afforded 
of tarning out a batch of jam on the little cooking-stove, or 
an experiment in the making of scones. After 10 a.m. on 
Saturdays all work was suspended, and there were then 
opportunities for exploring the country. 

In August the programme promised to be a varied one— 
plam-picking, help in the harvest-field, possibly in rick- 
building for the strongest, leading horses, or driving cows 
and sheep, or often adventurous journeys to a neighbouring 
village. 

A little later the writer had the contrast of a short stay in 
an inland village of Sussex thickly populated with visitors, on 
whose hands time seemed now and then to hang a little 
heavily, at least while they watched a belated hay and corn 
harvest being slowly gathered by a few old men, who had no 
time then to shoot the rabbits and game which they were 
generally securing at that season. With the opening of 
September a few days’ work has been found on a beautifully 
situated Sussex farm, comprising many acres of apples and 
potatoes, which, the owner announced, would for the most 
part be left to rot ungathered, since under present conditions 
of labour the apples were to him financially “no better than 
so many solidified bales of dirt hanging on the trees.” By 
dint of procuring orders for this crop and urging our services 
it may yet be saved for consumption, while it again offers to 
two or three a short spell of out-of-door life, free of expense 
in a comfortable cottage, such as many have sought in vain. 

It is greatly to be hoped that the Committee appointed 
under Lord Selborne’s Commission may be successful in 
utilizing next year for the comparatively unskilled labour of 
the summer harvest the services of women of the more 
leisured class rather than those of the already overburdened 
cottager or of boys who should be at school. If so, they will 
not only be increasing the national supplies, but will earn the 
gratitude of those who appreciate as a new and fortifying 
experience the real life of a countrywoman.—I an, Sir, &c., 

URBANA. 








THE BIRMINGHAM WOMEN’S SETTLEMENT. 
[To tur Eptror or tus “ Srectator.”’] 
Str,—Although special war charities are absorbing the 
activities of most leisured people at the present time, it is 
just possible that some of your readers may like to consider 
the question of residence in a Settlement. Just now many 
women are faced with unaccustomed loneliness in their own 
homes, a loneliness clouded with constant anxiety. Perhaps 
the anxiety would be less hard to bear if, for a time, they 
would go intoa district where other lonely women are sadly 
in need of friendship and encouragement. Life in a Settle- 
ment offers many advantages, in spite of the fact that 
Settlements are generally situated in the midst of very poor 
districts. The moderate charges (about 25s. a week) render 
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them accessible to people of small means; there is cheerfal 
companionship and a community of interest, with the possi- 
bility of solitude when residents desire it. Naturally many 
dwellers in Settlements are very busy people, but the life is 
by no means an unbroken round of work, and it is generally 
possible for the Warden to arrange for each resident to be off 
duty as much or as little as she desires. The great variety of 
branches of work makes it possible for each resident to find 
her own niche, occupying herself according to her individual 
taste and capacity. Owing to the great call for experienced 
workers, many Settlements are just now feeling the strain of 
lack of helpers, and yet never was there a time when there was 
more need for friendly work among women and girls. 

Some women have a great desire to give up their lives to 
social work, but must perforce seek for a paid post. The 
demand for experienced workers for such posts is at present 
in excess of the supply, but preliminary training is generally 
necessary. Several Settlements work in close connexion with 
the local Universities, where regular diploma courses of 
lectures have been arranged, practical training being arranged 
by the Wardens of the respective Settlements. This training 
for professional work is naturally only a secondary aspect of 
Settlement life, and is, indeed, an impossibility unless the 
Settlement maintains its original ideal and is a centre of 
friendliness in a friendless neighbourhood. To do this we 
want both residents and students, and not a few of those who 
once come into residence find that there is a great deal more 
to live for than they had ever realized before.—I am, Sir, &c., 

M. Cécite Matugson, Warden. 

Birmingham Women’s Settlement, 

318 Summer Lane, Birmingham. 





“THE TRADE.” 
[To tae Eprror or tes “Srectaton."’) 

Srr,—Your article upon “The Drink Problem” leads me to 
ask: When was it, and by whom, that the liquor interest was 
first called distinctively “The Trade”? In Sir Walter Scott's 
correspondence, as Lockhart’s Life shows, “The Trade” is 
always—perhaps it naturally would be—the book-trade. It 
is so, too, in a passage of Professor Wilson's (Christopher 
North’s) Noctes Ambrosianae, as edited by his son-in-law, Pro- 
fessor Ferrier, for there the following conversation occurs :— 

“Tickler. Colburn has published many valuable and successful 
books within these few years,and I wish him that success in his 
trade which his enterprising spirit deserves. 

North. So do I, and here’s ‘The Trade,’ if you please, in a 
bumper.” 
To the passage is appended a footnote: “The Book-trade is 
the trade par excellence” (Vol. I., p. 189). It seems a pity 
that the meaning of “The Trade” should have sunk from 
literature to liquor.—I am, Sir, &c., J. E. C. WELLDon. 

The Deanery, Manchester. 





THE PROBLEM OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. 
[To tue Epitom oF Tus 
Sir,—The scene in the South Lincolnshire cottage depicted 
by “Subscriber” in your issue of August 2lst is a pleasant 
and satisfactory one, and one which I apprehend most public 
assistance authorities would aim at producing. But I cannot 
see why such a scene should be possible only as the result of 
Old-Age Pensions—with the accompanying abuses which 
“Subscriber” admits—and not equally as the result of a 
thoughtful and discriminating system of outdoor relief. In 
my last letter I said that Old-Age Pensions were in London 
synonymous with inadequate and indiscriminate outdoor 
relief. If the “old Fenland couple” are just able to make 
themselves comfortable upon their pension (and [ presume 
they do not save much of it), then it is obvious that the same 
pension is totally inadequate for an old couple in London. 
Admittedly, the pensions are granted quite indiscriminately, 
and with no consideration of the various circumstances and 
requirements of the individual pensioners, whereas wisely 
administered outdoor relief is accurately graduated to suit 
each individual case.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Poor Law OFFICIAL. 


“ Spectatos.” } 





“SKOFF” OR “SCOFF”? 





[To tux Eprrok or tus “ Srxcraror.”] 
Sirn,—Besides denoting food and a meal, as stated in the 
Oxford Dictionary, the South African colloquial expression, 
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“scoff” or “skoff,” has long been current at the Cape in the 
sense of a trek or march. Thus, speaking of a journey 
performed by a span of oxen or a column of troops, it is 
usual to say: “ We did a mighty long scoff last night.” This 
meaning of the word is no doubt an extension of the original 
Dutch schoft, a quarter of a day; but the Oxford Dictionary so 
fur has overlooked it.—I am, Sir, &c., N. W. H. 





WHAT TO DO WITH OUR DAUGHTERS. 
(To tae Epiror oF tue “Srectator.”] 


Srr,—Can you or your readers help me with advice? I live 
in « lonely part of the country where my daughter has prac- 
tically no occupation or society. She is eighteen, big, strong, 
and active. She wishes to bea nurse, but the hospitals do not 
care for probationers much below the age of twenty-two. I 
have heard of one or two institutions where nursing, care of 
babies, honsekeeping, and so on are taught, but fees are rather 
heavy for such times as these. Can any one tell me of a suit- 
able place, where fees are moderate, and where she would 
associate with ladies P—I am, Sir, &c., WoRRIED. 





A BRITISH CANTEEN FOR ITALY. 
[To rue Eprror ov tur ‘Srectraror.”’] 


Sir,—I received a message a short time ago from General Cadorna 
that a canteen near the front would be a boon to his wounded 
soldiers. I have now received an official letter offering me suit- 
able accommodation for a canteen at a railhead quite near the 
firing line, and am hastily trying to collect the necessary funds 
and voluntary staff. 

The Pro-Italia Committee have subscribed £100, and its Hon. 
Secretary, Conte de la Feld, 12 Waterloo Place, 8.W., has kindly 
undertaken to act as treasurer. If about three hundred people 
who have spent happy days in Italy would subscribe £1 each, the 
canteen could be started at once with the prospect of working 
satisfactorily for several months. ‘The members of the staff would 
pay their own expenses, so all the money subscribed would go 
straight to the canteen. 

I should like to add that the canteen which we have been 
running for the last seven months for the French Army in the 
zone of war under the Croix Rouge de Londres will not suffer in 
any way through my temporary absence.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Marie H. Warkxrns. 

Goring Hotel, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 





FIELD GLASSES FOR THE TROOPS. 
[To tue Epiror or tue “ Srxcrator.’’] 


Sir,—A year ago to-day the late Lord Roberts asked the nation to 
lend field glasses to His Majesty’s forces in the field. This 
morning the records show that in response to this and subsequent 
letters from Lady Roberts upwards of twenty-three thousand 
glasses have been dealt with by the National Service League, to 
whom the working of the scheme was from the first entrusted. 
This figure, on reflection prodigious, might seem an adequate 
response ; yet to-day the waiting-list exceeds the glasses in hand 
thirtyfold. The truth is the Army still needs, and the nation 
must still give generously, lavishly, magnificently, as heretofore. 
Our needs are, in order of urgency, prismatic glasses, telescopes, 
and good old-fashioned non-prismatic glasses for N.C.O.’s and men. 
Opera-glasses, unless exceptionally good, are not suitable for 
military purposes.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun Penoyre. 


Lady Roberts’s Field Glass Fund, National Service 
League, 72 Victoria Street, 8S.W., September 4th, 





“THE DIPLOMACY OF THE WAR.” 
[To tax Epitor or tue “ Sprcrator,’’] 


Sir,—In Lord Cromer’s review in your last issue of Professor 
Stowell’s book, The Diplomacy of the War of 1914, we notice that 
only the name of the American publisher is mentioned. Although 
the copy sent you for review bore the sole American imprint, may 
we point out that we are the English publishers of this book ? 
Our first supply from America was immediately exhausted, but 
two further supplies are on their way to us, and all orders for the 
book should be sent to us and not to America, as if they are sent 
to America they will merely be referred back to us, thus causing 
unnecessary delay.— We are, Sir, &c., CONSTABLE AND Co. 


10 Orange Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or wilh a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
gublication. 








THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 





Presipent: LORD DESBOROUGH. 
Hon. Szcrerany: PERCY A, HARRIS, Esq. 


Heap Orrices: Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance), 





The aims and objects of this force are: 


(1) To assist recruiting for the Regular and Territorial Army, 


(2) To encourage men not of ago for service in the Regular 
Forces, or, if of age for Service, who have a genuine reason for 
not joining the Regular Army (in the latter case they must sien 
the form of undertaking mentioned in the War Office letter to 
Lord Desborough, dated November 19th, 1914), to form them. 
selves into Volunteer Corps in order to learn, in their spare time 
the elements of military drill, and rifle shooting. , 


(3) To organize the various Volunteer Corps throughout the 
country into Battalions and Regiments, taking as the geographical 
basis of such Organization the County area; to provide Rules and 
Regulations for such Volunteer Corps; to secure their military 
efficiency; to act as a connecting link between them and the War 
Office, and to enforce such Regulations as the War Office may 
issue. 


All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address. 








POETRY. 
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CHRIST IN FLANDERS. 


WE had forgotten You, or very nearly— 
You did not seem to touch us very nearly— 
Of course we thought about You now and then; 
Especially in any time of trouble— 
We knew that You were good in time of trouble— 
But we are very ordinary men. 


And there were always other things to think of— 
There’s lots of things a man has got to think of— 
His work, his home, his pleasure, and his wife ; 
And so we only thought of You on Sunday— 
Sometimes, perhaps, not even on a Sunday— 

Because there’s always lots to fill one’s life. 


And, all the while, in street or lane or byway— 
In country lane, in city street, or byway— 
You walked among us, and we did not see. 
Your feet were bleeding as You walked our pavements— 
How did we miss Your Footprints on our pavements ?~ 
Can there be other folk as blind as we ? 


Now we remember; over here in Flanders— 

(It isn’t strange to think of You in Flanders)— 
This hideous warfare seems to make things clear, 

We never thought about You much in England— 

But now that we are far away from England— 
We have no doubts, we know that You are here. 


You helped us pass the jest along the trenches— 

Where, in cold blood, we waited in the trenches— 
You touched its ribaldry and made it fine. 

You stood beside us in our pain and weakness— 

We're glad to think You understand our weakness— 
Somehow it seems to help us not to whine. 


We think about You kneeling in the Garden— 

Ah! God! the agony of that dread Garden— 
We know You prayed for us upon the Cross. 

If anything could make us glad to bear it— 

*T would be the knowledge that You willed to bear it~ 
Pain—death—the uttermost of human loss. 


Though we forgot You—You will not forget us— 
We feel so sure that You will not forget us— 

But stay with us until this dream is past. 
And so we ask for courage, strength, and pardon— 
Especially, I think, we ask for pardon— 

And that You'll stand beside us to the last. 




















we ™ 
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BOOKS. 


—o—— 
NATIONALISM IN THE NEAR EAST.* 


Tue author of Nationalism and War in the Near East veils 
his identity under the title of a “Diplomatist.” He is not 
an American, but he sympathizes strongly with American 
‘nstitutions and habits of thought. One of the first points to 
be borne in mind in dealing with the views of the advanced 
class of politicians to which “ Diplomatist” evidently belongs 
is that they have an inveterate habit of indulging in sweeping 
generalizations which very often embody a half of the truth, but 
very rarely the whole truth. Numerous passages, for instance, 
might be quoted from this book to show that, in the opinion of 
the author, the instincts of the public in democratic countries 
are generally right in their treatment of foreign affairs, whilst 
those of the rulers, and especially of the diplomatists, who 
“!l underestimate moral forces,” are almost invariably wrong. 
Instances from recent English history may, in fact, be cited 
in eupport of this view. During the American Civil War “ the 
masses,” to use the classification to which Mr. Gladstone gave 
curreney, were generally more correct in their appreciation of 
the true issues at stake than “the classes.” Again, during 
the Italian Wars of Liberation the English democracy warmly 
favoured Italian aspirations, although in this case their views 
were shared by statesmen, such as Lord Palmerston, Lord 
Russell, and Sir James Hudson, who were typical diplomatists, 
and who, under even the most liberal interpretation of the 
term, could scarcely be classed as “democrats.” On the 
other hand, the sympathies of the Court and those of a large 
section of English upper-class society were distinctly pro- 
Austrian. Against instances such as these, which may be 
credited to the side of democracy, there must be balanced so 
significant a fact as that, up to the very last moment before 
the outbreak of the present war, the English democracy 
generally believed in the pacific intentions of Germany, and 
were disposed to regard all those who held an opposite opinion 
as scaremongers who were unworthy of credence. Many 
important democratic leaders, indeed, distinguished them- 
selves by the insistence with which they dwelt on the 
desirability of effecting sweeping reductions in our naval 
and military armaments. In this case, it was the few, rather 
than the many, who were true prophets, and it is perhaps 
rather fortunate that one, at all events, of “the electorates of 
Western Europe” failed in some degree “to impress on its 
Government its own instincts of common-sense and con- 
science.” The mistake on the part of the special representatives 
of democracy was very pardonable, for they were ill-informed 
of the facts of the case, neither were any adequate steps taken 
to awaken them from the fool’s paradise in which they were 
living. But it is somewhat less excusable on the part of a 
“Diplomatist” who, as Lord Courtney tells us in his fore- 
word, “has moved in and out amongst Chancelleries, and 
knows their atmosphere without ever having succumbed to 
its asphyxiating influence.” It appears, however, that, in 
spite of his wide experience, “ Diplomatist” was so far 
mistaken in his forecast of the immediate future as to write 
bat a very short time ago that “ West-European nations have, 
broadly speaking, outgrown war,” and that, having “ become 
men,” they were disposed to “ put away such childish things 
as trial by battle.” 
Another example of somewhat hasty generalization is where 
“ Diplomatist,” basing his conclusion exclusively on recent 
Balkan history, says that “the development of democratic 
control over foreign affairs has undoubtedly had the effect of 
weakening the moral obligations of treaties.” The admission 
is creditable to the author’s impartiality, for it shows his 
éesire, although he evidently entertains a strong sympathy 
for democracy, not to overstate his case. But, if his 
conclusion be correct, the outlook as regards inaugurating 
an era of universal peace is indeed gloomy, for, with the 
example of the treatment accorded to Belgium and Luxem- 
burg by the absolutist Government of Germany fresh in our 
memories, most politicians have been gradually coming more 
and more round to the opinion that the only way to enhance 
the value and strengthen the security of treaties is to make, 
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not only Governments, but also nations, parties to the 
conclusion, 

Notwithstanding these blemishes, however, if blemishes they 
be, which seem to dictate the exercise of some caution in accept - 
ing all the author’s conclusions, Lord Courtney is quite justified 
in saying that he has written an “original, thoughtful, and « 
thought-provoking book, which invites to inquiry and reflec- 
tion.” He is thoroughly conversant with his subject. He 
affords us an admirable clue to guide us through the 
bewildering labyrinth of Balkan politics. His sympathies 
move in directions which command, or at all events should 
command, universal respect, and, in many cases, he asserts 
principles which constitute, not merely the best, but indeed 
the only sound, basis for the treatment of Balkan politics in 
the future. 

It is of no use now to bewail the Balkan tragedy, for 
tragedy it really was, or to indulge in speculations as to what 
might have happened if Dr. Daneff had been a wise statesman, 
and if the fatal order to the Bulgarian Army to attack the 
Serbians had not been given. Sir Edward Grey correctly summed 
up the course run by the Balkan War when he said that it began 
ina war of liberation, passed rapidly into a war of annexation, 
and ended in a war of extermination. So far as results ars 
concerned, it is impossible to indicate a single really satiz- 
factory feature in the settlement concluded at the end of the 
war. Greece, Serbia, and Montenegro were about doubled in 
size. Roumania also gained something. Bulgaria, on the 
other hand, which country had borne the brunt of the fighting 
against the Turks, was deprived of a considerable portion of 
her conquests, and driven back far within what she claims as her 
natural ethnological frontier. The only gain to the cause of 
nationalism was that Albania was recognized as a separate 
national entity ; but the democratic progress in this case was 
more apparent than real, for, even before the war, the allegiance 
of the wild Albanian clansmen to the Turk never went so far 
as to allow of an effective administration of Albanian territory 
by Turkish officials. Moreover, looking to all the circum- 
stances of the case, it seems very doubtful whether Albania 
can for long survive as an independent State. “ Diplomatist”’ 
appears to look back with great satisfaction to the Ottoman 
Revolution, which, he considers, was, “morally speaking, as 
epoch-making an event for Asia as was the French Revolution 
for Europe.” Indeed, though he is not sparing in his criticisms 
of the Young Turks, whose policy, he says, “in afew months 
transformed the Macedonian millennium into a pandemonium,” 
his indulgence towards every political movement of a demo- 
cratic character is carried so far as to lead him to ascribe the 
“cowardly murder” of Nazim Pasha, the Minister of War, 
to “a purely patriotic inspiration and a perfectly sound 
military judgment.” As regards the final results of the 
Ottoman Revolution, all that can be said is that time 
alone can show whether or not the regeneration of any 
Moslem country can be accomplished by purely political 
changes of any kind. Broadly speaking, “ Diplomatist”’ 
is apparently justified in saying that the net political result 
of the Balkan War and the unstatesmanlike Treaty of 
Bucharest was merely to “leave an aftermath of wars of 
extermination and the seeds of future wars of annexation.” 
It will be more profitable, however, instead of dwelling any 
further on the history of a past heavily laden with political 
error, to inquire whether, from the experience gained, some 
useful lessons may not be derived for the conduct of affairs 
in the future. 

Carlyle, amidst many high-sounding and hasty generaliza- 
tions, never made a greater mistake than when he declared 
that the “swallowing of formulae” was one of the main 
characteristics of the French Revolution. Vandal was much 
nearer the truth when he said that no one could thoroughly 
understand the Revolution if he did not realize the extra- 
ordinary influence exercised by “ words and formulae ” during 
the Revolutionary period. It would appear, indeed, that 
democracy develops a Shandean tendency to become “ hobby- 
horsical.” A fetish is made of ideals, which very often 
contain the germs of some thoroughly sound principle, and 
the idealists are over-prone to regard as their sworn enemies 
all those who, albeit they often agree in the objects to be 
attained, are inclined to doubt the wisdom of some of 


the methods proposed for attaining them. It is, however, 


true that if idealists blossom at times into visionaries, the 
often degenerates into being a mere 


“practical man” 
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empiricist. Sound statesmanship is generally to be found 
in discovering what would be called in statics the resultant 
between the two extreme lines of thought and action. English 
democrats appear at present to have adopted two shibboleths, 
which they think constitute the keys to the proper treat- 
ment of international relations in the future. These are, first, 
that the principle of the balance of power should be absolutely 
discarded; and, secondly, as “ Diplomatist” puts the case, 
that the Governments of Europe should be “immediately 
inoculated with a strong dose of democratic diplomacy.” Both 
principles unquestionably contain an element of truth. It 
remains to be considered how far they are capable of appli- 
cation by the British Government and nation. 


In the Balkan Peninsula an attempt was made to arrive at 
a settlement, not on the basis of the historical, geographical, 
and ethnological facts of the situation, but on that of the 
balance of power either of the Balkan States, inter se, or their 
rival supporters amongst the Great Powers. It has proved to 
be a complete failure. It is unnecessary to repeat all “ Diplo- 
matist’s” arguments under this head. It will be sufficient to 
say that he makes out an absolutely unanswerable case in 
support of his general conclusion that ‘‘a democratic movement 
cannot finally be brought to rest by a diplomatic settlement.” 
Does it, therefore, follow that the principle of the balance of 
power should be in all cases discarded? Any such inference 
would, to say the least, be hasty. That principle rests 
on a psychological basis, which, albeit it involves a some- 
what humiliating confession of human weakness, is none 
the less sound—namely, that all political and economic 
history teaches us that any individuals or any classes who 
obtain excessive power are, sooner or later, likely to abuse it. 
It is perfectly reasonable to infer that nations, which are 
aggregations of individuals, will do the same, and history 
furnishes abundant examples to prove that the inference has 
often been correct. This doctrine will, without doubt, be 
regarded by some as merely the phantasm of a belated Whig 
politician. It is, indeed, a fact that the essence of Whig 
principles was involved in devising a number of checks and 
counterchecks against an abuse of power, and although those 
principles were often applied for self-interested motives, and 
although the Whigs as a political party are now extinct, the 
fundamental article of their political creed, inasmuch as it is 
based on the fallibility of human nature and the sway of 
human passions, retains its validity. A striking instance in 
point is furnished by the war in which we are now engaged. 
Even if there had been no violation of Belgian territory, 
the British Government would have been perfectly justified 
in resisting the attempt of Germany to establish an 
European hegemony. Moreover, it is especially worthy of 
note that in this case the plea that the theory of the balance of 
power should be absolutely discarded is wholly irreconcilable 
with the counter-plea that the principle of nationalism should 
be substituted in its place. German policy involves the negation 
of nationalism. The policy of the Allies, on the other hand, 
although to some extent based on the maintenance of the 
balance of power, also involves the assertion of the nationalist 
principle. If this chain of argument be correct, the conclu- 
sion to be drawn from it would appear to be that the principle 
of the balance of power, although it has been woefully abused 
in the past, should not be altogether discarded. It should, 
however, be applied with greater judgment and statesmanship 
than heretofore. Notably, wherever such a course is possible, 
the counter-principle of nationalism should be allowed pre- 
cedence. The qualification as regards possibility is necessary, 
for if there is one lesson more than another inculcated by 
recent events in the Balkans, it is that it is extremely difficult 
when nationalities overlap to arrive at a satisfactory territorial 
settlement on a purely ethnographical basis. The world has 
yet to discover a method, other than that of the employment 
of force, for dealing with recalcitrant minorities. Almost 
every nation in Europe has its Ulster. 


Turning to the question of how far British diplomacy 
should be democratized, it is, in the first place, to be observed 
that since the policy of affording strong support to the 
Ottoman Empire was abandoned, it cannot be said that the 
policy of the British Government has anywhere been either 
anti-nationalist or anti-democratic, but—and the point is 
too frequently forgotten—its influence has been limited. The 
force of circumstances has obliged British Ministers to place 





the maintenance of European peace before all 
siderations. 

Nevertheless, some change is certainly required. “Diplo 
matist ” and others are quite right when they maintain . t 
the people of the United Kingdom have not been sufficient), 
associated with their rulers in the treatment of foreign affai 4 
How can a better state of things be inaugurated ? Certainly 
not by conducting all the details of diplomacy from ti, 
house-tops, or by charging a Committee of the House of 
Commons to deal with them. The Cabinet is in reality a 
Committee of the House of Commons. The democracy, if jt 
is not satisfied with the manner in which its affairs are bein 
conducted, can effect a change of Ministers. Some othe 
remedy has to be found. 

Democratic rule, though infinitely preferable to absolutism 
in any form, has its defects, and one of the principal of those 
defects is that a democratic Minister labours under a sore 
temptation to maintain his position by saying nothing but 
pleasant things to the public. Lord Bryce in his American 
Commonwealth has remarked with great truth that “ perhaps 
no form of government needs great leaders so much as 
democracy.” The main requirement of English public life at 
present, notably in so far as the conduct of foreign affairs ig 
concerned, would appear to be to find leaders who, without 
sacrificing their powers of guidance, will have the moral 
courage to state unpalatable truths to the democracy. If 
that courage had been possessed in an adequate degree, the 
war in which we are now engaged would not have come as so 
great a surprise to the mass of the nation. The accusations 
which advanced politicians bring with some reason against 
the manner in which our foreign relations have recently been 
conducted are, in fact, misdirected. They should be brought, 
not against British diplomacy, but against British states- 
manship. C. 


other con, 





AMERICA AND GERMANY.* 


Tue name of Dr. J. William White, an eminent medical 
man of Philadelphia, is already well known to English readers. 
He is an ardent supporter of the Allies’ cause in the war; 
his writings have done much to influence opinion in the 
United States; and our readers will not have forgotten the 
remarkable letter, aflame with passion for the right and full 
of a generous desire that his country might fight on the side 
of the Allies, which he recently wrote to the Spectator. The 
book before us is the fourth edition, considerably enlarged 
and revised, of his Primer of the War for Americans. He 
tells us that, soon after the outbreak of war, he began to 
amuse himself by jotting down “the questions which seemed 
to me of fundamental importance, and the answers that most 
impressed and satisfied me.” It soon became obvious, to those 
who saw the kind of book which Dr. White was making, that 
its publication would be of national service. “It is greatly 
to the credit of the intelligence and clear thinking of the 
nation,” he observes, that American opinion—with the excep- 
tion of the German-Americans—has from the first “ranged 
itself spontaneously and with practical unanimity on the side 
of the Allies.” But not every one could give a clear and 
cogent reason for the faith that was in him, and when Dr. 
White published his little Primer of the War—noticed 
in the Spectator of January 9th—it sold like hot cakes. 
The sale has continued, and we venture to predict that the 
present edition will be by no means the last. Dr. White adds 
to his valuable collation of all the vital facts about the out- 
break and conduct of the war an unequivocal conviction, 80 
stated as absolutely to compel attention, of the necessity of 
smashing Germany’s system of perverted morality. Some of 
his countrymen may disagree with him, but not one of them 
can disregard him. A man of such strong feeling, a man, 
too, industrious in acquiring information from all sources, is 
bound to be a leader, or at the very least a challenger, of 
opinion. We can say for ourselves that, although we do not 
by any means judge Americans by the intensity of their desire 
to help the Allies, we have felt the deepest gratitude for 
Dr. White’s burning recognition of the fact that we are 
fighting for just those things which Americans hold most 
dear, and have been touched by his sense—almost too spon- 
taneous for explanation or exposition—that there is a natural 


* America and Germany: a Tert-Book of the War. By J. William White, 
M.D., Ph.D., LL.D, London: T. Fisher Unwin, [5s. net.) 
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bond between the British and the American spirit. He 
reminds us of the answer of Captain Chichester in Manila 
Bay in 1898, when the German naval com mander was impeding 
‘Admiral Dewey's operations and asked Captain Chichester 
what line the British would take if he still further impeded 
the Americans. Captain Chichester answered that he “ would 
do whatever Dewey wanted him to do.” Sailors who spend 
their lives in seeing men and countries are penetrating, if 
abrupt, diplomatists, and we may match Dr. White's anecdote 
about Captain Chichester by recalling the well-known incident 
ia the China Seas when the American naval officer put off 
to suecour the British seamen, hard pressed by the Chinese, 
with the ejaculation: “ Blood is thicker than water!” We 
cannot help feeling “in our bones” that this sense of kinship 
will work out to our good, and the good of civilization, 


howsoever it may come about. 

But of course Dr. White does not base his championship of 
the Allies’ cause on anything so slight—for the purposes of 
argument—as sentiment. He bassummarized the statements 

5 ° 
of others, on both sides, and has set forth the gist of the 
State papers on the subject of the war. He writes as though 
this were an easy and unambitious thing to do. On the 
contrary, it is a high accomplishment to have the power of 
lucid selection. This Dr. White ccrtainly has. We cannot 
follow his careful examination of the events leading up to the 
war, but we cannot do less than remark on the skill with 
which he makes his narrative hold together by carefully dove- 
tailed quotation. 

We have all heard of the infamous German Proclamations 
in Belgium, but we had not quite measured the horror of them 
till we saw several of them arrayed together in Dr. White’s 
book with their identical announcements that innocent host- 
ages would be shot for the misbehaviour of others, and so 
forth, A very curious point mentioned by Dr. White is that 
the German mind, with characteristic prevision, had before 
the war drawn up a form of denial wherewith to meet the 
ebarge that the German Army was guilty of atrocities! The 
discovery was made by Professor Raymond Weeks, from whom 
Dr. White quotes :— 

“The German military authorities are said to have foreseen 
everything. ‘'hey even foresaw the need of denying atrocities, 
as is evinced by a manual called The Military Interpreter, second 
edition, Berlin, 1906; publisher, A. Bath. The author is Captain 
von Scharfenort, an official of the Military Department. This 
manual, among many useful formulae, offers a model letter of 
protest against an accusation of atrocities. ‘This suggestive 
document is entitled, ‘Letter to the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Hostile Army,’ and commences thus : 

‘In a circular letter of the Minister of Foreign Affairs you have 
reproached the German troops with numerous violations of inter- 
national custom. According to you, German troops have been 
guilty of acts of hostility against ambulances; they are said to 
have made prisoner, M. A., in the midst of an ambulance corps 
organized by him; they are accused of having made use of 
explosive bullets, of having compelled peasants in the vicinity of 
8. to dig trenches under fire ; they are accused of having attempted 
totransport provision and munition trains and caissons by pro- 
tecting them with the conventional sign of Geneva; finally, a 
physician who was caring for a wounded Prussian soldier is said 
to have been killed by him. Although I was quite sure, a priori, 
that these accusations were false, I was unwilling to rest content 
with simply assuring you that such things were impossible, and I 
made an inquiry to discover whether something might have 
happened which could have been transformed, by reporters 
unworthy of credence or filled with malevolence, into the 
monstrosities which were laid at our door.’ 

After stating that the inquiry offered great difliculties because 

g quiry grea 
of the vagueness of the accusations, ho continues : 

‘It is exact that M. A. was arrested, and that he had been 
cccupied in caring for the wounded, but his arrest did not take 
place in the midst of an ambulance corps. It was motivated by 
the suspicion that the above-mentioned person was in communi- 
cation with the garrison of S., and his arrest, as also his imprison- 
ment which followed, took place with all of the consideration due to 
his situation and to his honorability. As to the duration of his 

. A. _ 

detention, the military investigation alone can decide. As for all 
the other affirmations, I must declare them to be fabrications. 
Out of regard for the Powers which adhered to the Convention of 
Geneva and the declaration of St. Petersburg of November 29 
(11 December), 1868, I add here and I affirm that the said-mentioned 
convention has been observed by the German troops in the most 
scrupulous manner,’ ete. 

‘Yes,’ Professor Weeks adds, ‘the German military authorities 
foresaw everything -except that some of their soldiers’ diaries 
would be captured.’” 


Surely this model letter is the direct descendant of Bismarck’s 
fabricated letters from French noblemen, Hanoverian land- 
Owners, and so on; and thus we see how the evil example of 








the man who debased diplomacy has spread, till things are 
done from which even Bismarck would have revolted. 

Dr. White shows in facsimile one of the matrixes, or pre- 
pared plates for printers, which were sent to American news- 
papers by the “ German Information Service.” ‘The facsimile 
in question contains the German account of the discovery of 
documents in the Belgian archives proving that Britain had 
prepared a plan for herself invading Belgium. The whole 
world, except the misled German public, knows by this time 
that in 1906 the British Military Attaché simply discussed with 
the Belgian Government the best method of protecting 
Belgium if Germany should violate her neutrality. What is 
not so generally known is that the German authorities were 
acquainted with the details of the British-Belgian discussions 
years before the so-called “discovery ” of them in the Belgian 
archives. Dr. White says:— 

“On March 23, 1915, appears in the American papers 
the following statement from King Albert of Belgium, made 
to a representative of the ‘New York World’: ‘No one in 
Belgium ever gave the name of Anglo-Belgian convention 
to the letter of General Ducarme to the Minister of War 
detailing the entirely informal conversations with the British 
military attaché, but I was eo desirous of avoiding even the 
semblance of anything that might be construed as unneutral that 
I had the matters of which it is now sought to make so much com- 
municated to the German military atlach: in Brussels. When the 
Germans went through our archives they knew exactly what they 
would find, and all their present surprise and indignation are 
assumed.’ I venture to say, that if there is a conflict of testimony 
as to this matter, America will accept the word of King Albert.” 


s 





Dr. White, frequently scornful as he is, is nowhere more 
scornful than when he writes of the inhuman meanness with 
which the Germans, after ruining Belgium, have stooped to 
charge her with having brought her fate on herself. It is as 
though a man, having ruined a woman, should pursue her with 
gibes about her lewdness. 

Dr. White declares that his country should join the Allies, 
because if Britain was justified in going to war to avenge a 
great wrong and restore a broken treaty, so also would the 
United States be justified. But to what broken treaty is the 
United States a signatory? To the whole series of Hague 
Conventions, practically every one of which has been broken 
by Germany. We have often pointed out that a pacificist 
nation, such as the American nation tends to be at present, is 
more deeply concerned with breaches of international law than 
is an ordinarily cynical and combative nation which frankly 
relies on armed strength to correct balances and wrongs. 
How men can watch the whole basis of civilized international 
society, as they see it, crumble beneath their feet and continue 
without a tremor to talk of peace and honour being preserved 
is more than we can comprehend. Dr. White cannot com- 
prehend it either. And having a right to advise his country- 
men, where we have no right whatever, he says in effect: “ You 
had much better fight than watch the downfall of the Allies. 
Make no mistake. Their cause is our cause. The very ships 
of Britain defend our Monroe Doctrine. There can be no 
right peace but the triumph of the Allies, for the triumph of 
Germany will mean the exaltation of wrong throughout the 
world. Would you bring about peace ? Then help the Allies.” 
We do not pretend to say that his advice is the best. What 
we do know is that no Englishman could read this manly, 
indignant book without gratitude and admiration for its fine 
spirit. 





THE LITERARY MAN’S NEW TESTAMENT.* 
Ergut years ago, under the title of The Literary Man’s D 
Dr. Courtney published a book giving a selection of passages 
from the Old Testament which, in his judgment, were repre- 
sentative of its value “ 
short introductory essays and a few explanatory notes. 
has now followed it up by a similar volume on the New 
Testament. But, although the same title is retained, the 
aim of the present book is necessarily somewhat different 
By calling his first volume The Literary Man’s “ Bible” Dr. 
Courtney implied, what is certainly the case, that the literary 
value of the Old Testament is far greater than that of tl 
New, and he selected among its contents using a literary 


In his new volume he does not select at all; he 


accompanied by 
He 


purely as literature,” 


standard. 


prints the whole New Testament, arranging the several books 

* The Litera Man's N Testament Che Books arranged in Chronological 
Order, with Introductory Exvsays and Annotations by W. L, Courtucy, 
Loudoun: Chapman and Hall, (ls, 6d. net, | 
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in what he considers their historical order. And the intro- 
ductory essays are concerned with historical questions as to 
the elements contributed to the Christian faith by its 
successive exponents, St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. John, and 
also as to the degree in which they themselves were influenced 
by contemporary religions, such as the Messianic expectations 
of the Jewish Apocalypses, the Stoic philosophy, or the 
mystery-religions of the East. What Dr. Courtney has 
given us, therefore, is rather a General Reader's New 
Testament than one in any way specially adapted for men of 
letters; unless it be that he has taken his text from the 
Authorized Version. We thought he made an error of 
judgment in his previous book by not adopting the Revised 
translation of the Old Testament, which contains the 
characteristic dignity and beauty of the old version, while 
correcting its numerous errors. Here he is certainly right, 
for the revisers of the New Testament elected to make a new 
translation of their own which has no literary value whatever. 

Dr. Courtney has been under some disadvantage in pre- 
paring the introductory essays for the present book, as 
compared with his previous one, from the simple fact that 
the theories of modern criticism in regard to the most serious 
problems of the New Testament have not yet reached the 
stage of general acceptance even among the experts. Some 
of the most important problems, such as the degree in which 
our Lord shared in the eschatological beliefs of His day, or 
the degree in which St. Paul’s mind was influenced by the 
mystery-religions, are comparatively new; and on neither has 
the last word been said, or anything like it. Dr. Courtney 
seems to have read the most important treatises on the several 
subjects, and he has certainly succeeded in laying before his 
readers a clear and concise account of the points at issue, and 
the present trend of opinion concerning them. But he has 
done more than this. On some of the fundamental issues he 
has brought to bear a sterling common-sense, which we like to 
consider a peculiarly English attribute, and which certainly is 
in marked contrast with some of the theories which have come 
to us from Germany. He will have nothing to say to what is 
known as the “ Christ-myth” theory, preferring to trace the 
success of Christianity to the point in which it differed most 
conclusively from its competitors, such as Mithraism—namely, 
that its “Saviour” was a man who had actually lived upon 
earth, and not a merely mythological being. He gives equally 
short shrift to the theory that the real founder of Christianity 
was not Christ but St. Paul, and that Christianity, as we 
know it, is not the Gospel of the Synoptists, but that of the 
Pauline Epistles :— 

“ Jesus said he came not to destroy but to fulfil the law: Paul 

taught that the coming of Christ abrogated the law. The interval 
is not so deep as it seems at first sight. Not only do we find over 
and over again that the Jesus of the Synoptic gospels criticized 
the Jewish law, and above all the lawyers, but the term ‘fulfilment’ 
(‘I came not to destroy but to fulfil the law’) involves the 
supersession of an older authority by a newer one. The law 
remains holy and just and good, yet according to Paul there 
can be shown a more excellent way.” 
Similarly, in regard to the contention that the ethics of the 
Gospels were merely “ethics of an interval,” that is to say, 
determined by the short space of time that was thought to 
remain before the establishment of the new heaven and earth, 
and also that they were based upon the selfish motive of 
securing a place in the coming kingdom, Dr. Courtney per- 
tinently shows that in the parable of the Sheep and the Goats 
the good works rewarded are those recognized in all human 
societies, and are done from a sense of duty, the reward 
coming as an absolute surprise. 

The merits, then, of these short essays lie, in our judgment, 
in their clear and frank presentation of the theories which 
are at present occupying the minds of New Testament 
scholars, in the willingness to acknowledge new light from 
whatever quarter it comes, and at the same time in the resolute 
refusal to take darkness for light because it comes recom- 
mended as the latest novelty from abroad. No doubt a 
popular treatment of any scientific subject lays its writer 
open to accusations of misstatement, and experts will possibly 
wrinkle their brow here and there over Dr. Courtney’s pages. 
We think, for example, that in his third essay he has some- 
what confused two things—the steps in the evolution of 
Christianity and the steps in its geographical dissemination. 
But it is a great thing that a layman should be occasionally 
found who will run the risk of treating theology as a branch 





of “humaner letters,” and endeavour to bring it home to 
men’s “business and bosoms.” We have noticed a few sli 

that are worth correcting in a future edition. The tesladen 
word Diaspora, which is hardly necessary at all, is used in tw 
entirely different senses; the Apocalypse of St, John i 
referred to as the “ Revelations”; and, more surprising stil] 
ina “ Literary Man’s New Testament,” the wonderful openi 

verse of the Epistle to the Hebrews is badly misquoted, ™ 





EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY WARFARE* 

Ir would be a nice psychological problem to consider whether 
the existence of the present war makes readers at large more 
or less inclined to study the history of previous warfare, To 
some it must seem that the gigantic cataclysm which is 
faintly mirrored in the daily papers dwarfs into nothingness 
all earlier campaigns—mere “ battles of the kites and crows” 
as Milton said of the conflicts of the early Britons. Others 
however, may well find that the prevalent military spirit gives 
a new and livelier interest to “battles long ago.” Professor 
Spenser Wilkinson has done well for such readers by the 
timely publication of a very interesting course of lectures on 
The French Army before Napoleon which he delivered at 
Oxford last Michaelmas term, in pursuance of the duties 
connected with the Chichele Chair of Military History. Pro. 
fessor Wilkinson hopes “that the picture of the past may 
illustrate the struggles of to-day, and that while our nation ig 
trying to arm itself we may derive encouragement and instrue- 
tion from the records of the like effort successfully made in 
another age by those French neighbours with whose fate the 
weal and woe of England are now indissolubly associated.” 
It is more than a hundred years since Arthur Young, one of 
the few Englishmen who foresaw the probable course of the 
French Revolution, ventured to affirm “that the expectation 
of destruction to France has many difficulties to encounter.” 
The most readable chapters of Professor Wilkinson's book are 
those which describe the military reforms which led to the 
creation not only of new armies but of a whole new military 
system by France in the throes of new birth. He shows us 
the forging of the unrivalled instrument of war which the 
genius of Napoleon handled with such world-shaking results, 
and there is much in the story which is of special interest 
now that we too are unexpectedly called upon to adapt the 
levée en masse to the needs of freedom and righteousness. 





THE PATRIZI MEMOIRS.+ 

Tue hero and subject of these Memoirs was a Roman noble 
of the old school, whose name will long be honoured in the 
records of his time and family. It was revived for his modern 
descendants and their friends a few years ago by the pious 
care and diligence of the Marchesa Maddalena Patrizi, the 
wife of his great-grandson, who collected the letters and other 
documents relating to the Marchese Giovanni Patrizi and his 
long struggle with Napoleon, joined them into a connected 
narrative, and had them printed for private circulation. This 
is the book now successfully translated and edited, with some 
advisable shortening and adapting, by Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 

When the French took possession of Rome in 1808, in 
pursuance of Napoleon’s plan for making Pope Pius VIL 
his chief vassal, the Patrizi family, whose palace was and 
is opposite the Church of St. Luigi dei Francesi, was one of 
the most distinguished among those who were loyally devoted 
to the Pope and his Government. There need be no question 
here of the merits or demerits of that Government: the fact 
merely serves to illustrate the Marchese’s character, and to 
account for the strong and obstinate opposition to superior 
force which brought so much suffering on himself and his 
family. He was also a man of deep and uncompromising 
religious and moral principle; and even if depth meant 
narrowness, it is impossible not to admire the determined 
courage which resisted one of the conqueror’s favourite 
decrees. With the idea of bringing them up in devotion to 
himself, Napoleon “invited” the Roman nobility to send 
their young sons to France, some to serve among his own 
pages, some to be educated at his Military Colleges, La Fléche 


Wilkinson, Oxford: at 
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and others, as officers in his Army. This decree, for such it 
was, appeared in 1811, and many of the Roman nobility 
submitted, perceiving the hopelessness of opposing Napoleon 
at the height of his power. The Marchese I atrizi absolutely 
refused obedience, regarding such an education as certain 
ruin for his boys. The consequence was that he suffered more 
than two years of strict imprisonment in fortresses, while his 
wife, a woman of singular distinction and charm, was forced 
to convey her two boys, twelve and eight years old, to France 
in the depth of winter, and there to endure two years of 
exile in the strange desolation, for her, of a small provincial 
town. 

The Marchesa, Princess Cunegonda of Saxony, was remark- 


able both by birth and character. She was one of the five 
daughters of Prince Xavier of Saxony, four of whom, after 
their Italian mother’s death, were brought up in Rome and 
married into great Roman families. This arrangement was 
one of the social consequences of the French Revolution, for 
these young Princesses were first cousins of Louis XVI, 
Prince Xavier being his mother’s brother. He married an 
Italian lady not of Royal blood, but she was granted Royal 
privileges at the French Court, and the family lived splendidly 
in France till 1790, when the general ruin overwhelmed them. 
The eldest daughter was already married: Prince Xavier, his 
wife, and younger children took refuge in Italy. 

The Marchesa Cunegonda was a beautiful and cultivated 
woman, devoted to her husband and children. It is probable 
that her birth and associations, quite as much as the 
Marchese’s sturdy resistance to the Imperial will, accounted 
for the special spitefulness with which Napoleon, in affairs 
like this the “meanest of mankind,” was pleased to treat 
her and her family. His revenge was as small as it was 
tyrannical. Not content with condemning Giovanni Patrizi asa 
“dangerous criminal” to the hardest treatment of political 
prisoners at Fenestrelle and in the Chateau d’If, and refusing 
him an interview with his wife on her journey into France 
with the boys, the Emperor laid traps for both in permitting 
a correspondence between them which was regularly read and 
frequently retained altogether by himself and his police 
officers. This rule extended to letters from and to the 
Marchese’s relatives in Rome. “ The correspondence of the 
Patrizi family was piled high on the writing-table of the Duc 
de Rovigo.” And to this day the State archives of Paris 
eontain'a great number of these letters which were never 
allowed to reach their proper destination. 

It was in 1814 that the Patrizi troubles ended with Napoleon’s 
abdication. The Marchese, his wife and sons, were at last 
reunited in Rome, where the family still holds its ancient 
position. But Giovanni, brave man as he was, did not long 
survive his sufferings in the unequal struggle which these 
interesting Memoirs describe so faithfully. 





“MARK RUTHERFORD.” * 

Tuts, the latest, and probably the last, of the “ Mark 
Rutherford” books, is indeed a deep dredging of his literary 
energies. It is edited with great love and enthusiasm by his 
wife. The first part consists of short essays written in the 
last few years before his death, the second of earlier papers 
specially indicated by him for publication; the third part con- 
tains short notes and phrases discovered and marked down at 
odd moments, unfinished and unimproved, evidently chosen as 
of possible value for future work. There are in it also some 
examples of his rewriting and free adaptation of manuscript 
before publication. 

Now such scattered fragments of writing and thought as 
form this book are not necessarily of interest. They are only 
worthy of recollection when the man who spoke and thought 
them is in some sense greater than his fellows, a man of 
classical dignity and unquestioned superiority: the self- 
discussion of any lesser personality is mere egoism. So the 
ultimate value attaching to this collection of apparently trivial 
work must depend on the position accorded to the writer. If 
grim sincerity and a quite unusual power of analysis can by 
themselves constitute greatness, then this book may well be 
considered important. So far as the subject-matter of the 
essays goes, there is nothing that could not be found elsewhere, 
and it is exceptional only in its careful and detailed research : 











* Tast Dese from a Journal: with other Papers. By Mark Ruth 
‘ es fron oul : ‘ Ss. y Mar utherford, 
Edited by his Wife. 


London; Humphrey Milford, [4s. ¢d. net.] 





their style, with its disdain of all affectation and verbosity, ia 
fumiliar to the admirers of “Mark Rutherford’s” earlier 
publications. 

But the third part may well be set apart from and above 
the rest, for the short notes possess a real individuality. We 
can trace in some of them the use, as parable or comment, for 
which they were intended: “A place in the garden never 
freezes. On digging down I find that, a yard underneath, is 
a little stream of water, an outlet from the field above.” Some 
of them are trenchant in their good counsel: “ Never try to 
say anything remarkable. It is sure to be wrong.” Some, 
though of doubtful truth, show shrewd observation: “ The 
practice of self-denial is good: it may be learnt. More difficult 
than self-denial is enjoyment, rejoicing in that which ought to 
delight us. This perhaps may be partly learnt, but not with- 
out severest discipline.” The book is, as a whole, vexing in 
proportion to its interest; for the essays are most full of 
interest when they are most intimate, and it is then that we 
are vexed, not so much by the author’s pessimism as by his 
assumption that his dreary outlook is the only justifiable one. 





FICTION. 


SALT OF LIFE.* 

Ir Mrs. Vaizey is not to be credited with the peculiar 
qualities which entitle their possessors to rank in the van 
of living novel-writers, she has at any rate proved her right 
to a very good second class in the school of fiction. She has 
an alert style anda decided eye for character, she holds the 
balance fairly between the rising and the passing generation, 
and she has an ample fund of material to draw upon for the 
illustration and decoration of her narrative. Salt of Life is 
not a story which depends on plot or the closely knit sequence 
of incident. It is rather a family history—in which the early 
life of the parents, up to their migration from Scotland to 
London, is rapidly sketched, and nine-tenths of the book is 
devoted to the growth and adventures of their children from 
childhood to marriage. The father and mother belong to 
their generation, and the children to theirs, but there is no 
abrupt or tragic cleavage ; indeed, the young people are largely 
left to go their own way, and their mishaps and sufferings are 
more the result of their untrammelled efforts at self-expres- 
sion than of any rebellion against a patriarchal tyranny. 
Of the three children, Aline is the most popular and 
attractive, but she pays the penalty attaching to those whom 
the gods love. Gregor is rather a rough diamond, and Jean 
is the ugly duckling who develops into something like a 
swan. The réle of heroine, however, is shared between her 
and her friend Octavia Ryan, and it is with their friendship 
and their love affairs that the story is chiefly concerned. 
Jean is clever, and has literary aspirations, but her intellectual 
abilities do not preserve her from preferring a selfish Adonis 
toagenuine man. Very fortunately for her, however, Raynor 
Legh jilts her for a lady of fortune, and in the end Jean 
is cured of her infatuation. Foolish in her own love affairs, 
she is wise in her handling of those of her friend, and when 
Octavia shows a lamentable vacillation in making up her 
mind, Jean proves a staunch champion of the young cavalry 
officer, whose tempestuous methods of courtship are described 
in some of the most amusing pages of the story. Yet when 
Octavia marries Captain Muir and Jean goes to stay with 
them, their honeymooning ways fill her with positive resent- 
ment. Asa matter of fact, her own wound was too raw to 
enable her to contemplate the conjugal felicity even of her 
dearest friends with equanimity. However, as we have already 
hinted, happiness falls to Jean’s lot in the long ran, and she 
wins a prize in the matrimonial lottery as well as in a novel 
competition, for Mrs. Vaizey has old-fashioned views about 
happy endings. 

The main characters are well drawn, but we owe Mra. Vaizey 
a grudge for allowing Jean’s tutor, Mr. Swift, to pass so 
rapidly out of the story, and we may justify the expression of 
our regret by the following description of the manners and 
methods of a man who was “a brilliant scholar, a delightful 
personality, a hopeless social failure” :— 

“Edward Swift had few faults, but a thousand eccentricities. 


In the big tests of life he bore himself like a hero and a gentlo- 
man; in the common ways of every day he behaved like a clown. 

















* Salt of Life. By Mrs. George de Horne Vaizey. London; Mills and Boon, 
6s.) 
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To behold him walk down a street was to imagine an escape from 
Bedlam. He talked aloud to himself, as he went, his face screwed 
into emphatic illustration of his words, his long arms tossed like 
flails; when he crossed a road and faced the pavement at the 
further end, he braced himself together, and leapt up the inch 
incline with the ferocity of a combatant in a Marathon sport. 
His coat flew wide to the breeze, and was invariably too high in 
the neck, and too short in the sleeves. His voice was harsh and 
high, and in moments of intensity mounted to a veritable squeal. 
Small wonder that Edward Swift had proved a failure as a clergy- 
man! The finest sermon that was ever written would have failed 
of its point, when handicapped by his delivery, therefore Swift 
turned his attention to tuition, and his pupils profited, where the 
Church lost. He was a prince of teachers—lucid, illuminating, 
humorous, stimulating. He taught Aline and Jean, Latin and 
Greek, mathematics and political economy. In odd moments they 
studied zoology as an extra subject for the Cambridge local 
examination; they ploughed through Horae Paulinae, and ‘ took 
up’ the literature of special periods, the charm and originality of 
Swift’s methods arousing interest in the dullest task. It wasa 
delightful spectacle to behold this man of letters listening with 
smiling deference to Jean’s arguments against the tenets of 
political economists. They argued for many hours over the con- 
tradictory statement that a demand for commodities is not a 
demand for labour, and the more positive grew Jean, the more 
violent her disclaimers, the more delightedly did Swift wriggle and 
splutter, and tug at his straggly beard, and kick with his flattened 
feet. No automatic pupils for him! Make them think! Make 
them think! Jean's contradictoriness roused approval, rather than 
blame. ‘Jean,’ he told her parents, ‘has an original mind.’ 
Mr. Swift discovered Jean’s fondness for story writing and 
fostered it by every means in his power. His subjects for 
composition were a delightful change from those favoured by 
his predecessor. Miss Panton * patronized such themes as: 
* Honour,’ ‘ Patriotism,’ ‘Spring-time,’ ‘How I spent my summer 
holiday.’ Mr. Swift’s demands on the imagination included such 
tests as, ‘A letter from a Puritan maid to a young kinsman, after 
the battle of Marsden Moor,’ ‘A one-act duologue between Mr. 
Gladstone and Bismarck,’ ‘An account (in verse) of the wreck of 
the White Ship, and the death of the young prince, as given by 
the only survivor, a butcher of Epsom, to his own grandson.” .. . 
History and literature were pure joy; political economy was 
interesting, if at times quite mad, even ‘ Euclid’ could be mastered 
with a struggle, but Latin was to both girls an unending struggle 
and despair. The gift of languages was not theirs, and it was 
only Swift’s conviction of the lifelong advantages of the study 
which gave him patience to drive them onward. He even coached 
Jean for the senior Cambridge examination, Aline was spared all 
such exertions, groaning, and appealing to his gods for patience at 
every step of the way, and on the eve of the struggle informed her 
resignedly that not another examinee in the kingdom could vie 
with the vastness of her ignorance on this subject. ‘ But I said 
you should take it,’ he screamed, ‘and take it you shall! There's 
something to be learned even from failing.’ . .. He had the sur- 
prise of his life when the reports came out six weeks later, and 
Jean was shown to have passed in Latin. ‘That finishes mo!’ 
cried the honest coach. ‘I shall never believe in examinations 
after This!’ Jean also passed in French, zoology, religious know- 
ledge and with distinction in English. She had written a lon 
and eloquent essay to prove that youth knew more than age, an 
that a tribute of respect was due from a waning generation to the 
vigorous young souls to whom had been vouchsafed a fuller light. 
It was exceedingly well expressed, and gave a tired examiner a 
hearty laugh, a relief for which he would willingly have donated 
two stars, if necessary.” 





Rank and Riches. By Archibald Marshall. (Stanley Paul 
and Co. 6s.)}—There is, what is rare in modern fiction, a 
sense of peaceful sincerity about all Mr. Marshall's work. We 
are conscious of it in two directions—partly, he writes, we feel, 
because he must needs write, not for the sake of earning money 
or of seeing his name in print, but because he has something to 
say; partly, he seems to be describing real people, not by 
especially subtle characterization, but by making us forget 
that it is characterization, that he is not speaking of his per- 
sonal friends and acquaintance. Indeed, the Clintons and 
the Kemsale folk may by now be considered to be his friends. 
At all events, the result is one of remarkable truth and sim- 
plicity. This latest story is concerned, as its name indicates, 
with the settlement in a quiet county of a self-made, rather 
delightful family, and with the friendship and hostility toward 
them of the older inhabitants. It moves ina leisurely way, 
with whole chapters devoted to “Sunday morning” and 
“Sunday afternoon,” and the stage is thronged, though never 
crowded. There is some work in it which is admirable, and 
we are grateful to Mr. Marshall for the happiness of the 
Irvings’ married life and for his account of the coming of the 
war to Kemsale. 

READABLE NovELS.—Three Gentlemen from New Caledonia. 
By R. D. Hemingway and Henry de Halsalle. (Stanley Paul 
and Co. 6s8.)—This is a capital story, especially when con- 
cerned with the sea; if it is rather tentative, that is only what 





a first novel is likely to be-——The Stolen Ged. By De wa, 
Ottmann. (The Carey Press.)—An intimate little nesninhet 
Indian Palace life, written from the point of view of a ae 
missionary, but with comparatively little bias. — Queen r 
is Dead. By Patricia Wentworth. (Andrew Melrose. — 
Miss Wentworth’s story of 1714, of fair lords and ladies ; 
France and in England, is charmingly written. —_ 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


—_——.—— 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review, 





Leonid Andreyev, the well-known Russian novelist and 
dramatist, was stirred by the invasion of Belgium to Write a 
play, which was acted in Russia last autumn with consider. 
able success. It has now been translated into English under 
the name of The Sorrows of Belgium (Macmillan and Co 
5s. 6d. net), and readers over here will be able to decide that 
the work has something more than the merits of a mere pidee 
@occasion. Unlike many of Andreyev’s recent plays, it is not 
symbolic, but realistic, though this must not be taken to 
mean that the horrors of war are dragged before our eyes, 
We witness the agonies of the invasion, not at first hand, but 
in the minds of those who have experienced them, and 
especially in that of the central figure, the distinguished 
man of letters who goes out like the poorest peasant to defend 
his country. We may quote some of his words :— 

“When my humble people are condemned to kill, who am I 
that I shoul keep my hands clean? That would be disgusting 
cleanliness, obnoxious saintliness. My humble nation did not 
desire to kill, but it was forced, and it has become a murderer, 
So I, too, must become a murderer together with my nation, 
Upon whose shoulders will I place the sin—upon the shoulders of 
our youths and children ? o, Pierre. And if ever the Higher 
Conscience of the world will call my dear people to the terrible 
accounting, if it will call you and Maurice, my children, and will 
say to you: ‘What have youdone? You have murdered!’ I will 
come forward and will say: ‘First you must judge me; I have also 
murdered—and you know that I am an honest man!’” 

As may be gathered from this specimen, the translation (by 
Mr. Herman Bernstein) is very poor, but the interest of the 
play succeeds in emerging in spite of it. 





Le Régime des Capitulations et la Réforme Constitutionnelle 
en Chine, by Louis Ngaosiang Tchou (Cambridge University 
Press, 7s. 6d. net), is a thse de doctorat for a degree at 
Louvain University, and its publication has been transferred 
to Cambridge owing to the force of circumstances, The 
thesis falls into two independent parts, of which the first is 
concerned with the Capitulations at present in force in China, 
and with the history of their origins, as well as with a short 
sketch of Capitulations in general, in which we are reminded 
that the earliest of such treaties and the type of all later ones 
was that concluded in 1535 between Francis I. of France and 
the Sultan Soliman the Magnificent. The author expresses a 
hope that, in view of the establishment of the new régime in 
China, it may be possible gradually to abolish treaties which 
he describes as “une grave atteinte au principe de la 
souveraineté des Etats.” The second part of the dissertation 
traces the history of the Constitutional changes in China since 
the collapse of the Manchu dynasty, and gives the texts of 
the successive provisional Constitutions which have been 
promulgated. The last of these, which is now in force, gives 
almost absolute power to the President; but the author 
apparently inclines to the view—which seems at first sight 
somewhat paradoxical—that a “ strong Executive ” was neces- 
sary for the defence of liberty, which had been threatened 
by the encroachments of Parliamentary oppression. 





The publication of A Short History of Poland, by Angelo 
S. Rappoport (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 5s. net), is timely 
in view of the interest in Poland and her distracted past 
which has lately been awakened among us. Mr. Rappoport 
traces Polish history very briefly from its beginnings to the 
insurrection of 1863. 





REFERENCE Booxs.—The official Report of the operations 
of the Belgian Army from July 31st to December 3lst, 1914, 
has been issued in book form in the original French, under 
the title of L’ Action de U' Armée Belge (W. H. and L. Colling- 








ridge, Aldersgate Street, 1s. net). The book is illustrated by 
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eleven sketch maps. Mentioned in Despatches (Army and 
Navy Gazelte, 1s. net) consists of a complete list of all the 
members of both Services who received honours or were 
mentioned in desp: atches from the outbreak of the war to 
June 11th last. We have received Low's Handbook to the 
Charities of London, 1915 (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., 


Is, net). 


New Epitions.—Professor Mackail’s well-known and 
admirable prose translation of Bhe Eclogues and Georgics of 
Virgil has been reissued in “ Longmans’ Pocket Library” 
(Longmans and Co., 2s. net). A new volume in “ The 
World’s Classics” is a selection from Landor’s Imaginary 
Conversations, edited with an introduction by Mr. E. de Sélin- 
eourt (Humphrey Milford, 1s. net). The twelfth edition 
bas just appeared of Dr. Halliburton’s standard Handbook 
of Physiology (John Murray, lds. net). 























NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 





Alden (C. i. Byron (May), Animal Re — 4to (Oxford Univ, Press) net 3/6 
Archer ( The Thirteen Days, July 23rd — August 4th, 1914: a Chronicle 
and Inte: Naren 8vo.. (Oxford Univ. Press) net 3/6 
Ashworth (Marion), A Sentimental Pilgrim, cr 8vo (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Boden- Powell (Sir Robert), Indian Memories : Recollections of Sok liering, 
Sport, &c., BVO ....... (H, Jenkins) net 12/6 
Belgium the Glorious: “her Country ‘and her Pe yple, Vol L, 4to 
(Hutchinson) net 10/0 
5 — A (C.) and Bonney (V.), A Guide to Gynaecology in General 
ea (Oxford Univ. Press) net 25/0 
one 17% ©. ), The Fourteenth Year-Book of the National Society for the 
Study of Hhucation, Part II., 8vo ....... me (Camb, Univ. Press) net 3/0 
British. Army in War (The), 4to "(Oxford Univ. Press) net 36 
British Navy in War (The), 4to.. .. (Oxford Univ. Press) net 3/6 
Buster Brown at Play, ob folio os (Dean & Sons) net 3,6 
Byron (May) and Preston (Chloe), Pee k-a-Boos at School, roy 8vo 
(Oxford Univ, Press) net 26 
Byron (May) and Preston (Chloe), Peek-a-Boos in Camp, 4to 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 3/6 
(Simpkin 6/0 





Caird (Mona), The Stones of Sacrifice, cr 8vo ... 
Chamberlain (G. A.), Through Stained Glass: a Novel - (Allen & Unwin) 60 
Channon (E. M.), The Strength of Weakness, cr #vo (Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Cook (A. O.), Pleasure and Peril at Sea, er 8vo ...(Oxford Univ. Press) net 3/6 
Corson (G.), Blue Blood and Ked, er 8vo ...... (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Creed (The ‘Hon. J, M.), My Recollections of Australia and E lsewhere, 
1842-1914, 8vo ....... ..-» (HL, Jenkins) net 16,0 
Currey (E. H.), Tan Hardy, Senior Midshipman, cr BVO ...... (Seeley) 5/0 
Dalton (Sir C. N.), The Life of Thomas Pitt, 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 15,0 
Deck (N.), The Credentials of the Cross, er 8vo.. (Morgan & Scott) net 2/6 
De Souza (Count C.), and Macfall (Major H.), Germany in Defeat; a 
Strategic History of the War, First Phase, cr Svo .........(Routledge) net 6/0 
Dowdall (N.), &c., Sing-a-Song Pictures, ob folio elastin (Dean & Sons) 3/6 
Duncan (F. M.), Wonders of Insect Life, er 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 3/6 
Durkheim (£.), The Elementary Forms ‘of the Religious Life, 8vo 
(Allen & Unwin) net 15,0 
Eclipses: Astronomically and auieiagpatlly Considered and Explained, 
by Sepharial, le . (Foulsham) net 3/6 
Empire in Arms (The),  heseetentemiecermecneaemner wy Press) net 5/0 
Expository Times, Vol. XXVL., dito ‘ . & T. Clark) 7/6 
Fabre (H.), Bramble-Bees and Others, ‘er 8vo "(Hod ler & Sronghton) net 6,0 
Foght (H. W.), Rural Denmark and its Schools, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 6/0 
Fosdick (R. B.), European Police Systems, Svo (Allen & Unwin) net 66 
Gallon (T.), The Man in Motley, CF BVO .............ccccceceeeeeeeee (Mills & Boon) 60 
Gibson (C. R.), The Stars and their — es, cr 8V0 ...... (Seeley) 3/6 
Glover (T. R.), Poets and Puritans, 8vo . oe (Methuen) net 7/6 
Goncharov (I.), The Precipice, cr 8vo ...... (Hodder «& Stoughton) 6/C 
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Gray (Phoebe), Little Sir Galahad, cr 8vo........ AS. Paul) 60 
Gregory (R. A.) and pouneted (H, E. ), A Manual ‘of Mechanics and Heat, 

cr Bvo ...... ; (Macmillan) 3/0 
Herbert Strang’ 3 Annu: il, ‘Ei ighth Vex ar, ito. cation "(Oxford Univ. Press) net 5/0 
Hewlett (M.), The Little 0 ae (Heinemann) 6/0 
Hilliers (A.), Demi-Royal, Cr 8V0 .......0...0..0.-ceeeeeeseseneee (Methuen) 6/0 


Hope (A.), A Young Man's Year,cr 8vo ... : Methuen) 6/0 
Hulme (E. M.), The Renaissance: the P rotestant Revolution and the 
Catholic Reformation in Continental Europe, 8vo... (Allen & Unwin) net 10/0 
Jevons (H. S.), The British Coal Trade, cr 8vo.................. (Routledge) net 6,0 
Joly (J.), The Birth-Time of the World, avd other Scientific Essays, 8vo 
(Unwin) net 10 6 
Jones (R.), Injuries of Joints, 18mo ................. (Oxford Univ. Press) net 3/6 
Lambert (J. C.), Missionary Knights of the Cross, er 8vo (Seeley) 26 
Lang (Jean), A Book of Myths, od Eee (Jack) net 7/6 
Lankester (R.), Diversions of a Naturalist, er Svo ..... veseeee(Methuen) 60 
Macdonald (D, M.), Practical Prescribing and Tre atment in the Diseases 





of Iafants and ¢ *hildren, ere (Oxford Univ. Press) net 5/0 
Maternity: Letters from Working- Wom en, cr > ARE iapua Ss (Bell) net 2/6 
mag bal Cc. ), The Forest King, 8v0_ ..........000000+ (Oxf ord U niv. Press) net 36 


rs. Strang’s Annual for Baby, 4to . . (Oxford Unir. Press) 3/6 
Mrs. Strang’s Annual for Children, Third Year “(Oxford Univ. Pras) net 3,6 
Moberly (L. G.), After Long Years, cr 8vo ...... .... (Ward & Lock) 60 
Morison (R.) and Richardson (W. G.), Abdominal Injuries, 18mo 

(Oxford Univ. Press) net 26 
O’Connor (Mrs. Armel), Mary’s Meadow Papers, er 8vo (A, Rivers) net 5/0 
Oppenheim (E. P.), Mr. Grex of Monte Carlo, cr 8vo (Methuen) 60 
Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America: Vol. VIII., Nos. 3 4, $vo 
Lanes Univ Press) net 8/0 
Parker (G.), The Money Master, cr 8vo........ eR Lane .(Hutehinson) 6,0 
Porter (Eleanor H. ), Miss Billy Married, er eset ' (S. Paul) 6/0 
Power (D’A.), Wounds in War: their Treatment and Re sults, 18mo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 2/6 
Practitioner's Encyclopaedia of Medical Treatment (The), 4to 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 35,0 
Radziwill (Princess Catheri ne), The Royal Marriage Market of Europe, 8vo 
(Cassell) net 76 


ome A. » The Elixir of Life, cr 8vo..............+++ (Methuen) 60 


Rawh ug .), Surgery of the Head, 18mo...... (Oxford Univ. Press) net 3,6 
Red B a rie a ee BOY BVO ....00-ccecccereccees (Oxford Univ, Press) 3.6 
Robinson (E. K.), The Meaning of Life, cr 8vo (K. Robinson) net 26 
Rosebud Annual (The), 4t0 ..... ....0...0000-ssesserocsssesssesesses (J. Clarke) 3,0 
Roszell (L..), The Gates of Silence, Cr 8V0........000-» eeeeeee( Ward & Lock) 60 

ent (E. W.), Picture Theatre Advertisit = comed "(Stevens & Brown) net 86 


Seout (The), Vol. X., 1915, folio...... (Pearson) net 6/6 
Spencer (A. S,), The "Practical Design of Stecl-Framed Sheds, 8vo 
(Constable) net 10/6 
ial Journal of Lucie Christine, 1870-1908, cr Svo (Re mut ledge) net 5,0 
Squire (J. E.), Medical Hints for the Use of Medical Oificcrs Temporarily 
Em; ved with Troops, 1S8mo... -s-seeee (Oxford Univ. Press) net 2/6 
Stott (Beatrice: 2), Christian Derrick, cf 8¥0 ...c.ss.000-(Chatto & Windus) 6,0 
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Sunderland (8.), Old London’ 3 Spas, Baths, and Wells, 8vo (Bale) net 7/6 
Swan (Annie), ‘The Stepmother, cr 8vo (Hod ler & Stoughton) 3/6 
Tait (John) and Krause (R. A.), Aids to Physiology, Smo ...(Bailliére) net 3/9 
Talmage (T. de W.), New Tabernacle Sermor 18, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stongliton) ’ 
Thurston (E. T.), The Achievement of Richard Furlong (Chapman & — 60 
Tiny Folks’ Annual (The), Second Year, roy 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 3/0 
Trask (K vtrina), The Mighty and the Lowly, er 8vo ...... ..(Maemillan) net 46 
Tro ubridge (Lady ), The Evil Day, er 8vo WK (Methuen) 6/0 
Velvin (Ellen), Portraits at the Zoo, 4to . (Oxfor: i Univ, Press) net 3/6 
Westerman (P. F.), The Nameless Islanc 1, er 8vo.. (Pearson) 2/6 
White (C, Grahame- -) and Harper (H.), Heroes of the F lying 7) ‘orps, cr 8vo 


(Oxtord Univ. Press) 5/0 
Williams (A.), A Book of the Sea, cr 8vo ... ie (Nelson) 36 
Williamson (C. N. and A, M.), Secret History, cr 8v0. 


(Methuen) 6/0 
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nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chropographs, aud 
Ships’ Compasses. 

EW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and CO, Ltda., 
Makers of the great We.tminster Clock, Big Ren. 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. 


TO THE KING, 





TRADE MARE. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......6£90,000,000. 
_ CLAIMS PRD  ccccceccescsees iemnes £118, 000, 000. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
= COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 


A TEMPORARY ASSISTANT L EC TURER in EDUCATION is required 


immediately, MAN or WOMAN, to assist generally in the Training Depart 
ment during the — od of the war. Salary £160 per aunum.—Applic ations, 
stating age and experience, together with not more than three testimonials, 


should be forwarded to me not later than September lsth. 
JAMES SHE LLEY, 
rofessor of Education. 


St ‘T. PAUL’S COLLEG E, UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
Applications are invited for the position of WARDEN of St. Paul's College 
(Church of Ex 1), affiliated to the University of Sydney, New South Wak 
Salary £700 per annum, with house. Candidates must be clergymen in Priests 
Orders. __— 
Applications in writing must be sent before the 16th day of October, 1915, to 
The Rev. H. SAUMAREZ SMITH, 
Central Board of Missions, Church House, Westminster, London, 8. W., 
from whom all particulars ean be ascertained, 


ANTED, a RESIDENT GOVERNESS, co ountry, nea 
Birkenhead, Chesh Protestant; three children, 7 to 13, Fronch 
Age between W and #@,.—Wri 








and ali English subjects, =ae athletic, 
“B56 ,”” Lee and Nightingale, Liverpool. 


ATRIOTIC UNDER-MASTERS pre vented from | taking : 
Commission by Dependants. LADY (fully qualified Classics, Eng 
Modern Languages) READY TO TAKE WORK for WAR PEKIOD, givine 

half-salary to Dependants.—A. B. Newlands, King's Langiey, Herta, 


J ADY BEAUMONT recommends a Charming Country 


4 Home where POULTRY FARMING is taught. There are now vacancies 
for TWO or THREE LADIES. CHILDREN can also be received, Re . 





Governess.—Apply to | ADY BE AU MONT, Swannincton House, Leicester, or 
Mrs. Williams, Hull Farm Bungulow, uear Botley, Hints, 
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UT] 42 226352 OF BRISTOL 
ELEMENTARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT (WOMEN). 


REQUIRED, October Ist, 1915, an ASSISTANT LECTURER in EDUCA- 
TION, either for the Autumn Term or for the Session. Remuneration, £45 
per term of 11 or 1z weeks, 

Work required— 

Supervision of School Practice. ’ 
Lectures on Education and Methods of Teaching History. 
Criticism and Demonstration Lessons in History. 
Lectures and Coaching in History. F 

Applications and testimonials to be addressed to the undersi 
before September 20th. JAMES RAFTER, 


A R E EE s. 
WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are wanted. Read 
“CAREERS” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed information as to 
present openings for educated women. Price 1s. 6d.; post-free 1s. 9d,—Central 
ureau for the Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


&c. 





ed on or 
istrar. 








LECTURES, 


MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


[as 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 





Parents and Guardians desiring advice regard- 
ing the Medical Curriculum should write to 
the Dean of the Middlesex Hospital Medical 
School, who will furnish full particulars 
regarding Fees, Entrance Scholarships, and 
Hospital Appointments, 


The School is fully equipped for teaching the 
entire curriculum. Athletic Ground and 
Gymnasium, Scholarships and Prizes awarded 
annually to the value of £1,000. 


The Winter Session, 1915-16, commences on 
Friday, October Ist. 


NEW SESSION begins MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 27: 
IRK BECK GOLLEGE 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C ' 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, eee 
COURSES OF STUDY (DAY and EVENING), for the Degrees of the 


University, in, 
ARTS, SCIENCE, ECONOMICS, Laws, 
under RECOGNIZED TEACHERS of the University, 
Competition for 16 Free Studentships commences on September llth, 
MATRICULATION COURSES and ACCOUNTANCY, 
Full particulars on application to the Secretary. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
K I 2 L L 
and KING’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
COMPLETE COURSES of STUDY are arranged in the followi : 
for Degrees in ee Cosette < ae Students may aleo joie ters —_ 
the subjects without taking the complete course. Facilities f, 
given, ‘Day and EVENING CLASSES. ee ay 
FACUL , including con ‘eachers’ Traini 
Day Training Colloge, and Oriental Studies. ning Course, 
ACULTY OF LAWS. 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE.—(a) Natural Science Division; (b) Medical 
Science Division; (c) Bacteriological and Public Health Department, 
FACULTY OF ENGINEERING,.—Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical En. 
gineering. 
N ans p. sate wanes, Gone 6th, 1915, 
Hostel for Men: The tanes, Denmar i -E.; and Theolozi 
Vincent Square, 5. W. ‘ . ogical Hostel, 
Hostel for Women: om Mary's Hostel, Campden Hill, 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, King’s College, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, * 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delogacy, aud by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training, 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from 
£40 to £18 18s. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. Loan fund, 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years, 
Prospectus from The PRINCIPAL, 

LONDON, 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, 
(Founded in 1848. Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853.) 
Patron: HER MAJESTY EEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor : The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: The REV. J. F. KENDALL, M.A. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, OCTOBER Isr. 

The College provides a general education for Students up to the age of 18 
as well as Courses of Lectures for more advanced Students. 

For particulars of the College, as well as of the Scl.oo! preparatory to the 
College (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. Teale), apply to the Warden, Miss C. BE. 
LEWER, B.A., 43and 45 Harley Street, W., from whom information may also be 
obtained as to the College Hostel in which Students may reside. 





a 


GE 














| 9 alana COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL. 


(University of London.) 
UNIVERSITY STREET, GOWER STREET, W.C. 

The EIGHTY-EIGHTH SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, 
October 4th, 1915. 

The HOSPITAL and MEDICAL SCHOOL are fully equipped for the 
teaching of the medical sciences by the most modern wethode 

The HOSPITAL aecommodates over 300 patients. The in-patients treated 
annually number over 4,500, and the out-patients about 50,000. 

The MEDICAL SCHOOL contains a large library, commodious students’ 
society rooms, including a praaciem, and squash racquet court, large 
laboratories for the study o! pathology. morbid anatomy, and pathological 
chemistry, and a large museum. IN ADDITION, the school is provided with 
fully-equipped a for the teaching of BACTERIOLOGY and for the 
carrying out of RESEARCH. 

The DENTAL DEPARTMENT (late National Dental Hospital, Great 
Portland Street) is well equipped for the teaching of dental surgery. 

STUDENTS’ APPOINTMENTS, 

APPOINTMENTS as CLERKS and DRESSERS ae be taken up at any 
time, either in the IN- or OUT-PATIENT DEPARTMENTS, 

On qualification, there are TWENTY resident appointments available for 
the students of the hospital as house physiciaus, house surgeons, and 
obstetric assistants. In addition, there are other hospital appointments 
open to graduated students of ~ tel cone value of over £500, 


Tho courses of instruction are designed to meet the requirements of those 
preparing for the degrees of the Universities of 
OXFORD, 
CAMBRIDGE, 
LONDON, and 
DURHAM ; 
also for the qualifications of the ROYAL COLLEGES of PHYSICIANS and 
SURGEONS (including Fellowship), LICENSE in DENTAL SURGERY, 
LICENSE of the SOCIETY of APOTHECARIES, and the DIPLOMA in 
PUBLIC HEALTH of the various examining boards. 
ATHLETIC GROUND AT PERIVALE. 

The Medical School is the headquarters of a section of the medical unit of 
the University of London Officers Training Corps. 
GOLDSMID ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS, 

Two exhibitions value 80 guineas are awarded annually, also scholarships 


and _— amounting to over £900 per annum. For further particulars and 
prospectus 
Apply to the Dean, J. HERBERT PARSONS, B.S., D.Sc., F.R.C.S. 





HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
AND DENTAL SCHOOL. 

The WINTER SESSION will OPEN on OCTOBER 4th. 

The Hospital is the largest in England, and the only large General Hospital 
for the whole of East London:, beds are in constant use. Last year—In- 
Patients, 18,310; Out-Patients 170,491; Dental Patients, 10,106; Accidents, 
9,058; Major Operations, 6,484. 

The Medical College is essentially modern, with large Laboratories, equipped 
with the latest and most approved appliances. 

The Dental School, which is fully equipped on the most modern lines and 
with the latest appliances, is an integral part of the College and Hospital, and 
is admirably adapted for the purpose of teaching. 

The School provides a full course for the Dental Diploma. The Staff is so 
large as to permit of individual attention being paid to all Students, 

Special Tutorial Classes are held for all examinations. Research Funds of 
over £21,000 give unrivalled facilities for Medical Research, 

Appointments,—1l41 appointments are made annually from students of the 
College recently qualified. 

Scholarships and Prizes.—Thirty-four Scholarships and Prizes are awarded 
annually, Five Entrance Scholarships are offered in September. Clubs’ Union, 
Athletic Ground, College Dining Hall, Students’ Hostel. 

For Ey ag and Particulars apply to the DEAN (Professor WILLIAM 
WRIGHT, M.B., D.Se., F.R.C.S.), who will be glad to make arrangements 


for any one wishing to seo the Hospital, College, or Dental School, 
ile Eud, E, 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education asa 
Training College for Secon Teachers. incipal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A. (London), Litt.D, (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College, 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers, The Course includes pre tion for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice) and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for me ey in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas.— 
Particulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan 
fund may be obtained on application to The PRINCIPAL, Training College, 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Faculties: 
ARTS foaeat. Architecture) PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, 
APPLIED SCIENCE (including Engineering, Metallurgy, and Mining), 

The Session 1915-16 October 6th, 1915. 

Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 
Prospectuses, giving full information, may be obtained from 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


. 

OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 

A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, Tho Staff consists of 

Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 

Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 

Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 

Hon. and Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Senenen Anatomy, Physio- 
logy aud ibysieve. Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


| eee TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Three Years’ Diploma Course of University Standard. _ 
Special attention given to training in C Teaching and Lecturing. 
Apply for information and advice to Miss WILKIE, Head-Mistress, 
Women’s Physical Training College, South-Western Polytechnic Institute, 
Chelsea. Telephone, 899 Western. 


CHOOL OF GARDENING FOR WOMEN, The Round- 
wood, Ipswich. Thorough, practical instruction in all branches of 
Gardening and Marketing. French garden; 2 acres orchard, Dairying, 
oultry and bee-keeping. Pleasant country house; home life.—Principal, Miss 


WHYTE. 
SCIENCE TRAINING. 























OMESTIC 


Battersea Potytecuyic TRAINING DEPARTMENT OF Domestic SCIENCE, 
Lonpvox, S.W. Recoenizep py Tue Boarp or Epucation. 








and 


Full courses of training for Teachers in Technical, Secondary, — 
2D 


Elementary Schools.—For particulars of Fees, Scholarships, Hostels, 
Curricula, apply to the SECRETARY. 
VHE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, LANCS, 











Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence. 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, 
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ROEBEL EDUCATIONALINSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, ‘Training College for 

Chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. Cc. G. 

Teachers. Sec., Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—Vor Prospectuses and information 

Hontetene Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 
co = 


= 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 
ver 15 years of age, to prepare for Universities, Army, Navy 


Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea.—For Ilus- 
ly Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


upils © 
PI entry), &c. 
trated Prospectus ap} 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


maz DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Heap-Mistress: Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modern 
Jlistory, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 
, BRACING AIR FROM DOWNS AND SEA, 
Special care given to individual development. Pupils prepared for the 


Universities. - NIOR HOUSE FOR GIRLS UNDER 1. 
AHESHIRE, WINCHAM HALL, LOSTOCK GRALAM. 


) —Excellent Modern Country School for Girls. Playing fields and well- 
equipped Gymnasium, Full staff, great advantages. Art, Music, Languages, 
Fiocution, and Swimming. Separate house for practical teaching House- 
wifery Subjects. Fees: Juniors, Fifty Guineas; Seniors, Sixty Guineas. 
Illustrated Prospectus from Miss PARKES, Principal. 

ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

d HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin, Thorough Education 
on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for edvanced Examinations and for the Universities if required, 
Healthy situation. ‘Tennis, hockey, &e, _ - ‘ 

\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
1) 34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 

Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 

Prospectus from the HEAD MISTRESS. 


—— 2 = 


aT HELENS, BLACKHEATH, SE. 


Thorough education; special advantages for higher study. First Class 
Honours Oxford Higher Local and Senior recently obtained.—Miss ANDREW, 
Miss TATE, B.A. London, Somerville College, Oxford, 














((RAIGMOUNT, Dick Priact, EDINBURGH, 
WINTER SESSION BEGINS 5th OCTOBER, 
For the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
Thorough Education. Bracing Climate. 
Swedish Gymnastics, Healthy Games. 
Chassevant Method of Music. 
Prospectus on application to the Principal. 
ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding School for Girls. Private grounds of 12 acres, Sea and 
moontain air. Large staff of resident mistresses and visiting masters. Games, 
riding, swimming. Through express trains to London and the North.— 
Principals: The Misses SAL. 8. 
M\HE GRANGE, BU X'TON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years, Thorough general education, with great attention to health, 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New 
Domestic Science branch for girls over 18, Tennis courts and field for Hockey 
and Cricket. Prep. for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 
REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
" iss SCO" 
For Prospectus apply to the Head- Mistresses { MOLYNEUX, M.A. 
Good modern education ; country life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres, 
Healthy situation; high position. Fees from €0 guineas. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
@ —Good Substitute for Continental School; special facilities for learning 
French, as well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate; 
= and liberal diet; healthy locality; games, &c., in own grounds; sea 
thing.—For Prospectus apply to Miss ROBERTS, Principal. 

















N OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognall, HAMPSTEAD. 

HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS,—Exceptional advantages. 
Languages, Literature, and Music specialities. Careful attention given to 
health and the development of character. Pupils prepared for advanced 
examinations. Excellent results. Good garden and field for games. References 
kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, S.E., Rev. Cyril C. B. 
Bardsley, Hon. Sec., C.M.S,, and others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


(eacn HOUSE SCHOOL, WEST WORTHING.— 
RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 

Every facility for finishing pupils and preparation for the Universities if 
desired. Entire charge of pupils from abroad.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 


LiXeHorr SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
MICHAELMAS TERM will begin on THURSDAY, September 16th. 


Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 
S* SOUTHWOLD, 





FELIX SCHOOL, 


Temporary Address—THE HAYES, SWANWICK, DERBYSHIRE. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 24th. 
Head-Mistress—Miss IL. SILCOX. 


JARIS SCHOOL NOW IN HAMPSTEAD. — Mlle. 

_ EXPULSON, 4 Belsize Park Gardens, receives a few GIRLS of good 
family for thorough French education, Only French spoken. Best Pro- 
fessors for music and accomplishments. Home life. Healthy position; out- 
door games. Excellent references. Next term October lIst.—Apply to tem- 
porary address, 82 Scott’s Lane, Shortlands, Kent. 


PABIS—Miss METHERELL, temporarily in London, 

receives a few GIRLS desirous of studying French thoroughly. Special 
advantages for Italian, German, Music and Art. No English spoken, Games 
and Sightseeing.—Apply, 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N. 


Nt. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, 
K POLMONT, NEAR STIRLING. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Extensive Buildings and Grounds. 
Situated inland on the Main Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 11 miles 
from Stirling. Thorough General Education on Modern Lines. Lacrosse, 
praket, Tennis, and Fives, AUTUMN TERM BEGINS on SEPT. 24th. 
rospectus and full particulars on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 








CGteacu EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
: cs — (Telephone: Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A, Gramsorr Gray, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. Hrit, M.A. 
: ; Board and ‘Tuition, £60 a year, 
There is a special Department for Domestic Science and Housewifery. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


_Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCans 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham), 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University, 


OXHEY LANE, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls, 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principal. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPT, 22np. Tele. “* Watford 616." 


|S oe 





WATFORD. 





UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built for a 
School. Large Playing-fields and Kink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, 
Swimming, &c. NEXT TERM begins on THURSDAY, 23rd SEPTEMBER, 


SS"; HILDA’S SCHOOL, LIBERTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 
Beautifully situated in its own grounds in the country, away from the 
sresent dangers of the South and East Coasts. Thorough modern education, 
Ider Girls can specialize in Languages, Music, Art. All games, riding, &c, 

Very healthy life. RESIDENT PUPILS ONLY, 

Prospectus and further particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


PEN-AIR TREATMENT FOR DELICATE AND 
NERVOUS CHILDREN.—On the Hampshire Hills.—Under medical 
direction. Sun, Air, and Water Baths, Massage, Breathing, Physical Culture, 
Remedial Exercises for Curvatures, &e. Sleeping in Chalets, Open-air School 
oom, Handicrafts, Carpentering, Gardening, Riding. Fine bracing air, 
beautiful country, 500 feet above sea level. Medically recommended,— 
BROADLANDS, Dept. 11, Medstead, Hampshire, (Interview by appointment 
at 18 Earl’s Court Square, London, 8.W.) 






BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
M ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, CROSBY, 
Near LIVERPOOL. 


FOUNDED 1618, 


Endowed Public School. Tuition Fees, 215 per annum. Healthy residen- 
tial neighbourhood near the sea, Good professional education, with leaving 
Exhibitions to the Universities. Cadet Corps. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in SEPTEMBER. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER l5ru. 

For Prospectus apply H. CRADOCK-WATSON, M.A., Head-Master, 
mB 2 SS pz eC hh 
(Under the Management of the Society of Friends.) 
Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWN'TRER, B.A, 

(Certificate of Distinction in the Theory, History and Practice of 
Edueation, Cantab.) 

THE AUTUMN TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 2isr. 

Full particulars of the School may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
Bootham School, York. 
aw te evecs ACA DEM Y, 

NEXT SESSION, 1915-16, begins on TUESDAY, 5th October. 

An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for NEW BOYS will take place on 
Monday, 4th October, at 10 a.m. It is particularly requested that early intima. 
tion be given of Boys who are to be entered, The Prospectus of the School 
and cf the Masters’ Boarding Houses (one of which is for Junior Boys between 
the ages of 7 and 13) may be obtained at the Academy, or from Mr, C, E. W. 
MACPHERSON, C.A., 6 North St. David Street, Edinburgh. 

CHESHIRE. 


W ILL 
OPENED 1900. 


A Public School on Modern Lines, with Preparatory Department. 
Head-Master—H. LANG JONES, M.A., Oxon, 
Full Prospectus on application. 
CHRISTMAS TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2lsr. 


Kk 1¥@'s SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


A small endowed Public School at moderate cost. Separate Junior School 
for boys from 812, Next Term begins September 15. 
D. E. NORTON, Head-Master. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS, 
Head-Master, H, V. PLUM, M.A, 
ENDRICK SCHOOL, BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, 
S. DEVON.—Mr. J. RAYNER MACLAREN.—tThe limited number of 
boys taken ensures individual tuition and careful training, with special 
regard for the characteristics and requirements of each boy. A pleasant 


home life, in the midst of very beautiful country. Dartmoor and tho 
sea within easy reach. An equable and very healthy climate, 


Leicuron SCHOOL, 


ASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH, 





PARK 
near READING, 
The new Laboratories (Chemical, Physical and Biological, with working 
Museum attached) are now in use. Central Hall in course of erection, 
For full particulars apply to The HEAD-MASTER, 
Tews ©. S C H 
Head-Master: A. K, WATSON, M.A, Oxon. 


Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s. 
Several entrance Scholarships and leaving Exhibitions, 
Next ‘Term commences Saturday, September 25th. 


ete TAYLORS’ SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA. 
_ TION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to BOYS under 14 on 
December llth, 1915, will be held on November 30th and following days.— 
For particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Merchant ‘iaylors’ School, E,C, 
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ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 

C. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Bcientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19, Each a 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


A Pt his SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School educa- 





tion. Highly qualified staff. Four leaving scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 

ine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 

house, &c. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £55. 
Entrance Scholarships July.—Apply, W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 


airman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham. 





Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
For details apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove, 


Hy Beeident_tirm DUKE OF DEVO? COLLEGE. 
I 





President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 
LLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Masterat Rugby School. Special Arm and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
s. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Reoving Scheleschipe, Extensive 
Playing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will begin on ursday, 16th 
September, 1915, Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab. 





- LT 

spomoces Parents can obtain (free of char. e) reli 
information respecting Schools, Tutors an bane iable 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full partion oul 
their requirements (age of pupils, loca ity preferred. ot 


of fees, &c.) to 
rPutoRrs Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, tta. 


Educational Agents, who are largel - 

teaching staffs of the most fenpentans ‘schoote sain itt the 

to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere Us able 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—113¢ Musen 
m, 


CHOOLS ror BOYS anp GIRLS 
TUTORS for ARMY, UNIVERSITY. 7 
pee CIVIL SERVICE, and ALL EXAMS: 
. Je a ‘ON, having an intimate, 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS im tee cond, oP to-date 
pleased to AID PARENTS in their choice by sending (free of an hl 
spocume and TRUSTWORTHY INYORMATION regarding ESTABL BIL 
ENTS which can be THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. iu, 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be gi 
J.& J. PATON, Educational A; outa, 145 ‘Can hy 
° ° > ucational Agents, 143 Cannon Str 
Te‘ephone 5053 Central. set, London, E.C, 


oe a ee reer 
HE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS —Ther 


are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Sch i 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. ‘Prospes be ml 
4 —s ey » —_ ey Y. —- on application to J. and J Paton 
‘annon Street, London, E.C. ease mention f ‘ ite 
preferred, and intended profession if decided upon. oe Se locality 

















OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 
8vo, giving of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Royal 
be forwarded (without charge) to interested parents.— 


Navy. A coRy will 
Ls E, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, 
zondon, . 





DUCATE YOUR SONS TO HELP IN THIS 
NATIONAL CRISIS and to fit them for a useful career, A few 

Loys can be received at specially reduced fees for thorough training in 
Fe sa I | and Horticulture, combined with general education. Prospectus 
«p,”"—F. JENKINS, B.A., Kent Agricultural School, Sellindge, Hythe, Kent. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Open Scholarships £60 to £10, and 
Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and Officers.—For further 
eomeeton, apply to the Head-Master, W. S. LEE, M.A., or to the 


NCHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s. Weekly.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


FOREIGN. 


| ’ENTENTE CORDIALE.—MUNICIPAL COLLEGE 
(Boys), BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, WILL OPEN AS USUAL in 
OCTOBER, Practical training any career. Official diplomas. 32 guineas 
r annum. Reduction brothers, or when sister attends Girls’ College. 
Write for illustrated guide.—M. BARLET. 














AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 














° FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Coarse from 
an date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 


y io 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. | 


| 


ASSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. | 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 





Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
invite applications from ualified ladies who are looking for posts as 
— or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
amuiies. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on eppbontion. 
NO CHARGE FOB REGISTRATION. 


HOICE OF SCHOOLS anv TUTORS. 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
SSRS, GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel. : Regent 4926, 
Scholastic Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given. 
Many Principals are at present willing to reduce fees. 











HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 





OU CANNOT GO ABROAD! try BROADLANDS 
ON THE HAMPSHIRE HILLS, England’s First Nature Cure, esta), 
lished 1902. Sleeping Chalets, Sun and Air Baths, &c. Ideal for a ‘restful 
holiday, with or without treatment.—Write for illustrated prospectus ~ 
testimonials to the MANAGER, Dept. 3, Broadlands, Medstead, Hants, 


A pe OUBNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
otel comfort with Hydro advantages. Ev kind of Massa, 
and Electricity. Resident Physician (M.D.). ee ae » 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others 

—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been special] erected 

and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilopey. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. ' 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. It 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 








OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S, Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S. = to the Royal Household. Harmless to pets. R.M. Barracks, 
Chatham, *‘ Blattis has been very effective.” Tins, ls. 3d., 2s. 34., 4s, 6d.— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 
eS. REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
130 licensed Inns. Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares. Five per ceut, 
paid since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


APPEALS. 











HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atnanr Memoriat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
Parkzon: H.M, Tur Kiya. 
Soldiers suffering from nerve injuries and shock are being treated. 


READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 

DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 
Treasurer: Tus Eart oy Hannowsr, Secretary: Goprrer H. Hamictos, 





MEDOC. DIABETES THE “SPECTATOR.” 


VIN ORDINAIRE. Fa re Write for Samples = Booklet and enclose 6d, stamps 
‘or postage. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 











light Dinner Wine. The qualit, 
of this wine will be found Rams 4 14/6 8/3 CHELTINE FOODS CO., Scale of Charges for 
wine usually sold at much higher CHELTENHAM. Advertisements 
rices. ° 
— FLOUR, BISCUITS, BREAD, FOOD, ETC. e , ( 
. : : uTsipE Page (when available) 14 Gurweas, 
ST. ESTEPHE. HighyHevommente by Mica! Proteon, | Opbap® Pass (oben sual) 1300 
2 E alf-Page (Column)................. . 
Superior DINNER WINE, old in uarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 3 3 0 
— = —— _ — ae Column (Thirdof Page) 4 4 @ 
- a 0 ee - 220 
usually sold at higher prices. The es SPECTATOR.” Quarter Narrow a sedition 110 
The appreciation this wine mects Column (two-thirds width of 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 page) 8 0 
Scotter af enakeanie © wae een tttititi(‘éL:(C(C*«*«*é‘CRBRY:;Cc cece cece nce scene ces enceeceoc® . 
— us = — | the c 
rovinces gives us additional con- : : OMPANIES, 
Sdence in submitting it to these Terms of Subscription, Outside Page oernevannnnnesn £1615 0 
nside Page............... siesitiaataiiial 


who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
jy g Suiie or 6 Doren — et Copsiage 
‘aid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots. 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, Inchoding omet txint 
All who know these wines tell us there is no ee om oe on 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 

Including postage to any 
of the British Colonies, 
JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, | America, Prance, Ger: 
many, India, China, 

WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, Japan,&. .., oe 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 








PayvaBie wx ADVANCE, 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s, a line for every additional line 
Yearly. Half- Quar- (containing on an average twelve words). i 

early. terly. Narrowcolumn, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 


. £1 86... if 143...072 Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 
page, 16s. an inch. o 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week, 
Diovlayed Aa 15s. an inch, - 
isp! vertisements according to space. 
2112 6.,.0163..082 7 Terms: net. 
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*.* To Ministers, Members of Parliament, 
Members of the Diplomatic Corps, American 
Visitors, and others wishing to spend the Autumn and 
Winter in London in a dignified, well-furnished Adam House, 


in an ideal situation, near Parks, the Abbey, Houses of 
Parliament, and chief Public Offices. 


TO LET 
FURNISHED 


Exceptionally beauti‘ul and quiet HOUSE in Westminster 
(14 Queen Anne’s Gate), overlooking St. James's Park. 


At the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the house was the private Museum 
of the celebrated antiquarian, Mr. Charles Towneley. 


The accommodation consists of 15 Bedrooms, 2 Baths, spacious 

Dining Room with Red Porphyry Scagliola Pilasters, Drawing 

Room, Library with Vaulted Ceiling decorated by Angelica 

Kaufimann, Ante-Room as depicted in well-known mezzotint 

of 1790 from picture by Zoffany, Study, Inner and Outer Halls, 
Domestic Offices, &c. 


SANITARY CONDITION EXCELLENT. 





MODERATE RENTAL 


Less than Unfurnished Rent. 





Farther particulars and orders to view of the Agents: 
Messrs. TROLLOPE, sisinnuna™™ 


The House could be Ict from the middle of September till the end of March, 
or for further term by arrangement. Strict references required from intending 
tenants. Housemaid left in house; wages paid. 


HELP 
THE WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 
SAVE THE CHILDREN, 
NATION'S GREATEST ASSET. 
It has rescued 20,000 little ones, 
and now has 4,600 under its care. 


Contributions will be gratefully received by 
PREBENDARY RUDOLF, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 





*,° Cheques and Postal Orders should be crossed and made payable to 
“Waifs and Strays.’’ 
PLEASE HELP 
GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL 


(Commonly known as the Great Northern Hospital), HOLLOWAY, N., 
WITH 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, CONATIONS, AND LEGACIES. 
139 BEDS FOR SICK AND WOUNDED SOLDIERS. 
GILBERT G, PANTER, Secretary. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Pavrty Organization), 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
ef the Country and the Ermpire, and improve the moral and 
ehysical condition of the peonie by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMEN'S, 





7 7: £ s. d. £e4a 

Bon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 25 0 O| Members ... ... ss oe oe 1010 0 
. ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 

Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 5 0 0] Atsociate s, with Literature 

Kembers ... a‘ 33 6 and Journal .., 050 


le Subscription of Ladies nnd Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
“pon matters of business should nor be addressed to the Epitor, but 


Help Sufferin 
Poland 


by contributing to the 


GREAT BRITAIN 
POLAND FUND 


(THE SENIOR FUND FOR RELIEF OF THE STARVING 
AND HOMELESS PEOPLE OF POLAND). 


War, with its iron tramp, has 


crushed the fair land of Poland. 


An area seven times the size of Belgium has been ravaged 
four times by the Germans. Millions are homeless and starving. 
Oid men and women have lost the roofs over their heads, and 
when children stretch out their thin arms crying for bread, their 
mothers can only answer with tears. 

The spectre of hunger has cast its withering hands over tho 
vast land between the Niemen and the Carpathians. Workmen 
have lost their work, for all the workshops and factories are shut. 
The plough is rusting for want of use, for the labourer has been 
robbed of tools and seed. Epidemics have spread throughout tho 
country, and the domestic hearth is extinguished. 


HAS POLAND THE RIGHT TO 
YOUR HELP? 


Yes; every nation has this right in the name of humanity. But 
Poland has the right also in the name of her historic past. 
During centuries Poland was the messenger of progress, the 
defender of the oppressed. Wherever great disasters struck the 
peoples, bringing hunger and need, Polish offerings flowed thither. 
Let the Polish towns and villages spring to life again from their 
ruins! Let Polish hearts know other feelings than pain, let the 
voice of Poland not only speak ina sigh! Let Polish mothers be 
able to give their children something more than tears ! 

The Great Britain to Poland Fund, which the Empress Marie 
Féodorovna has affiliated with the Russian Red Cross, has a 
deputation working behind the Russian lines, and no part of the 
money it has collected has passed through German or Austrian 
hands, 





Twenty Shillings will keep 20 people from 
starvation for a week. 





Committees have been established in all the principal Cities 
of the United Kingdom. 
Patrons: 
The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBORY. 
The EARL OF ROSEBERY. 


Chairman of the London Committee : 
PRINCESS BARIATINSKY 
(Now in Russia distributing proceeds of the Fund). 
Acting Chairman: The LADY BYRON. 
Hon. Secretary: C. W. NICHOLSON, Esq. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents : 
The DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 
The VISCOUNT BRYCE. 
Sir HORACE PLUNKETT. 
Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 
The Ven. ARCHDEACON CUNNINGHAM, 
Hon. President Edinburgh Committee : 
The LORD DUNEDIN. 
Hon. President Glasgow Committee: 
The LORD PROVOST OF GLASGOW. 
Hon. President Manchester Committee : 
The LORD MAYOR OF MANCHESTER, 
Patrons Liverpool Committee: 
The LORD MAYOR OF LIVERPOOL. 
The EARL OF DERBY. 





Hon. Treasurer: EVELEIGH NASH, Esqa., 
Berkeley Hotel, Piccadilly, London. 


Bankers: THE RUSSO-ASIATIC BANK, 





tothe Puiisuer, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


64 Old Broad Street, London, E.C, 
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CORRECT STYLES FOR 
SCHOOL & COLLEGE WEAR 


Strictly Moderate Prices. 


SPECIAL SCHOOL OUTFIT CATALOGUE COMPILED 
FROM INVENTORIES OF THE FOLLOWING LEADING 
SCHOOLS SENT FREE ON APPLICATION: 


ETON, HARROW, CHARTERHOUSE, HAILEYBURY, 

CHELTENHAM, MALVERN, ST. NEOTS, MARL- 

BOROUGH, WELLINGTON, ST. PETER’S, SHREWS- 
BURY, CLIFTON, BEDFORD. 


CHAS. BAKER & CO.’s 


STORES, Ltd. 


HEAD DEPOT AND LETTER ORDER DEPT.: 


2/1 to 274 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 











































256 


7 to 9 


41 and 43 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
* 137 to 140 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


EDGWARE ROAD, W. 


27 to 33 KING STREET, HAMMERSMITH. 


SEVEN SISTERS ROAD, N. 


CROYDON BRANCH : 








WHITGIFT HOUSE, NORTH END. 
































| PLAYER'S 


“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS— 
MILD AND MEDIUM WHITE LABEL 


D. [D. 
per oz. per oz. 5 


For Wounded > 2. 
BritishSoldiers 27>" 
and Sailors in —. \ 
Military Hospi- \\ 
tals at Home ow 
and for the —Biee 
Front at Duty © 
Free Prices. 


Terms on 
applicationto— " 











& SONS 
Nottingham. In a me 





Navy Mixture 







Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Gt. Britain and Ireland), Ltd. Pss8 














462—27/6 


USINESS men who, for economy’s sake, 
have given up made-to-measure boots 
and tried Lotus, are quite pleasantly 

surprised. There is no waiting for their boots 
to be made, no fear of a misfit; they simply 
walk into the nearest Lotus agent’s, choose 
their style, and, if they so wish it, walk out 
again with the boots on their feet. And man 
declare they were never better satisfied mee | 
even when the lean years are over, mean to 
stick to Lotus. 


Lotus 


Letters: Lotus Limited, Stafford 
Makers of Lotus and Delta Boots. Agents everywhere, 
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Insomnia 


The Dread of Restless Nights. 


LEEP is a periodic resting condition of the body, and 
S especially to the nervous system. Insomnia or Sleeplessness 
causes not only great annoyance, but by interfering 
with the natural rest, deprives the person of full activity 
during the daytime and becomes a serious menace to the 
health. Broken nights often produce insomnia. In Old Age 
particularly” the tendency to sleep soundly usually diminishes. 
Care with regard to the diet is essential; this will remove some 
of the causes of insomnia. Late meals should be avoided as they 
frequently cause Dyspepsia, and the attendant discomfort which 
disturbs the rest. The ‘Allenburys’ Diet is a never-failing comfort 
in such cases. So striking has been the unsolicited testimony as 
to the efficacy of the ‘Allenburys’ Diet in affording an easily 
digested last meal at night, that it will be found surprisingly helpful 
in combating sleeplessness. A cupful after going to bed usually 
proves all that is necessary to ensure quiet and refreshing sleep 
and digestive rest. 


A Complete and Easily Digested Food, 





The ‘Allenburys’ Diet is a unique concentrated food that provides 
complete nourishment. Prepared from pure, rich, fuli-cream milk and 
whole wheat in a partially predigested form, it is pleasant to the taste, is 
easily digested and enjoys an immense advantage over the usual invalids’ 
foods, viz.—it does not require cow's milk to be added, but is instantly 
prepared for use by adding boiling water only, 





Www A Large Sample sent Free on request, we 























A Complete, Yo the Hospitel end 
Palatable and Res- Sickroom. For the 
torative Food. Iovelid, Conaveal- 
Reedily Prepared, escent, Dyspeptic 
Esai! Digested, and the Aged the 
and Exceptioasily ‘Allenburys Diet 
Nowrisbing. is Indispensable. 
| 
. ATWERRATISED muLK & CEREAL FOP 
1% Fs mapiete ant cauty dicated Pont Wit DF 
Mra Be scien pert 
ME erion pare Fries os te AS 
one = oF Made im- 
# Supplied in Wen & R ont ree , 
. , » ¢ anburys Ltd, Lone, mediately by 
ef. ee at 
pour py a p SSE [ gr adding boiling 
/- each, o wees 
all Chemists, SS water only. 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., 37 Lombard St., London, E.C. 


Copyright 


























Onoto 


Pens 


are the only Standard 10/6 
Fountain Pens All British 
Made by a British Company 
with British Capital and 


Labour. 
THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO., LTD. 

















AN OFFICIAL REPLY TO A 
PARLIAMENTARY QUESTION 


Mr. TENNANT: “The Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals is the only 
Society recognised and authorised by the Army 
Council to collect funds for the provision of com- 
forts for horses in Veterinary hospitals. The 
expenditure of the moncy thus collected is under 
the direction of the War Office. The offers of 
other Societies have not been accepted.” 
—Hansard, p. 1142. 


R.S.P.C.A. FUND FOR 
SICK & WOUNDED HORSES 


From “ Eye-Witness” at the British 
Headquarters in France. 
“The Army Veterinary Corps have received in- 
valuable help from the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, which has co- 
operated with the Military Authorities most 
generously, loyally, and disinterestedly.” 


The only Fund ‘approved 
by the Army Council 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


The R.S.P.C.A. Fund is providing the A.V.C. 
with Hospitals for 3,750 horses besides motor 
end horse-drawn horse ambulances, horse tents, 
and many other requirements. 


More aid wiil be required as the War continues— 
will you help ? 


All contributions (crossed Coutts and Co.) should be 
forwarded to the Hon, Sce. 


R.S.P.C.A. FUND FOR 


SICK & WOUNDED HORSES, 
105 Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 
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FIGHT TO A FINISH 


We, the Undersigned, desire to place on record our unswerving 
determination to use all the possible means at our disposal to support 
the Governments of the Allied Peoples in carrying on the War untij 
peace has been restored by the Unconditional Surrender of the Enemy, 
and thus for all time crush the arrogant Military Despotism of the 
German Empire, with which she is now seeking to dominate the World, 





NAME ‘ ADDRESS 





























(I gE a a: a ee a 





EE SERS EE OTT LTT TTT 


| ts Ee EO eS RE Pete of Retwra.§.§.____.__. 





This form, with as many signatures as possible, should be returned to the Honorary Secretary of 
The Imperial Maritime League, 2 Westminster Palace Gardens, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
when additional forms will be forwarded if desired. [ApvT. 


(The Declaration on the present page of the “ Spectator,” of the 11th September, 1915, 
is that referred to ou p. 332). 
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THE BALKANS, 
ITALY AND 
THE ADRIATIC 


With Maps, 1/- 





(A VITAL By R. W. Seton-Wetson, D.Lit., 
7 = Author of “ Racial Problems in Hungary.” 
GREAT THE TiMES writes :— 

WAR) “Ie will mot be the fault of Dr. Seton- 


Watson if Englishmen fail to understand 
to how great an extent the keys of the 
future of Europe are in the hands of the 
once despised peoples of the Balkans.” 


The MORNING POST. writes :— 

“There is tonic stuff in Dr. Seton- 
Watson's brilliant and closely-reasoned 
pamphiet.” 


LONDON: NISBETS, 22 BERNERS S8T., W. 





—_—_—_—_— 


Issued in aid of the French Parliamentary Fund for the 


Relief of the Invaded Departments. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. NOW READY. 
At all Booksellers. Feap. 4to. 5s. net. 


The BOOK of FRANCE 


Coataining Contributions by French and English Authors 

and Artists of the first eminence. Edited by WINIFRED 

STEPHENS and published under the auspices of an 

Honorary Committee presided over by His Excellency 
Monsicur PAUL CAMBON. 


Natune.—It is of the very quintessence of literature, literature of the 
purest, most delicate, and most highly finished type. . We have the firm 
convict ion that the b ook will live and be prized as a me morial of an episode in 
the greatest struggle which has ever been fought for life and liberty against 
darkness and oppression. 

Daity Curonic.e.—* Ite price is only five shillings, and positively there has 
yare!y, in literature, been as good value for the money. 


LONDON : MACMILLAN AND CO. 


_UTD. 
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NOVELS TO. READ 


THE LITTLE ILIAD. 
THE FREELANDS. 


“A sincere, powerful, and humane study of the modern English 
countryside.”— Daily News. 


OF HUMAN BONDAGE. By ©. &. Maugham. 6s. 


“The only novel of the year in which one can take cover from 
the sad swift thoughts which sigh and whine about our heads in 
war time.”—Morning Pest. 


OFF SANDY HOOK. 


Author of “The Dop Doctor.” 


“The author’s high spirits are inexhaustible, and she keeps tho 
fun up without the slightest appearance of strenuousness.” 
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